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Preface 


J, his ts an txpmment in contemporary history, and a 
preface n a form of confessional pleasure necessarily irresistible 
to the contemporary historian Dealing rmtk events and 
individuals in a still^living present, he suffers under certain 
handicaps He cannot boldly clam the perspective or the 
completeness which are the boasts of the historian of a dead 
past 

Time will inevitably adjust the perspective, illuminate the 
details, and perhaps alter the meaning of basic facts in our 
narrative Meanwhile tie can only say that every statement 
of fact, every descriptive colouration, every quoted word, ts 
the result of as careful and as laborious reporting as we know 
how to do For expressions of opinion not attributed to others 
{which lie hope we have made agreeably rare) we are alone 
responsible But for all the rest, we have the testimony of 
every available document and every credible and available 
source of information 

Joseph Alsop Robert Kintner 
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RESPONSE TO STIMULI 


A. TWENTY MINUTES to thrcc OH thc moming of 
September i, 1939, a buzzer sounded in the Wliite 
House telephone switchboard. Thc sleepy night 
operator plugged in the line. A voice came, “ Paris 
calling,” and then another voice, strangely sharp and 
harsh, ” May I speak to thc President? ” Thc opera- 
tors, recognizing the altered Philadelphian tones of 
William Christian Bullitt, rang Missy LeHand to tell 
her that the Ambassador to France was unseasonably 
on the wire. BulUtt is one of the two or three men 
privileged to speak to the President, without explana- 
tion, at any hour of thc day or night. ” Put him 
through,” said Missy. The operator sounded the bell 
in the President’s bedroom, and the President, who 
slept the light sleep of anxiety in those days, roused 
himself quickly and picked up Ac telephone by his bed. 

“ Who is it? ” 

" This is Bill Bullitt, Mr. President.” 

” Yes, Bill.” 

” Tony Biddle has just got through from Warsaw, 
Mr. President. Several German divisions are deep in 
Polish territory, and the fighting is heavy. Tony said 
there ^verc reports of bombers over the city. Then 
he ^vas cut off. He’d tried to get you for half an hour 
before he called me." 


11 
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'* Well, Bill, it’s come at last. God help us all.” 

There was a few more minutes’ talk Bullitt asked 
the President to try to “ fix it so they don’t drop any 
eggs on us,” by which he meant requesting the 
belligerents to refrain from mass bombing of open 
towns. They both discussed the best means of evacua- 
ting Americans stranded in Europe. Then the 
President broke off, with a simple : “ Thank you, 
Bill, I’ve got to call Cordell and the others now.” 


So it was, in a conversation barely rescued by its 
meaning from downright banality, that the Govern- 
ment of the United States was apprised of the beginning 
of the Second World War. How the war will end, or 
when, with what nations victorious, or whether tvith 
the landmarks of the world we know forever obliterated, 
none now can tell. Only one thing is sure ; American 
pohcy towards the Second World War is the paramount 
national policy. In the pleasant Georgian chambers 
of the White House and the high, shabby offices of the 
e-turretcd old State Department, where policy is 
chiefly shaped, they are thinking of the American 
future for many years to come. 

Department the diplomacy of the age of the 
ant-hill state and the terror from the air unroll some- 
what incongruously, in a setting unchanged since the 
? of Chester A. Arthur. In those ornate, 

tessellated corridors, populated by an ancient race of 
egro messengers. Lord Lothian hurrying to discuss 
the nejv i^ageddon makes no more stir than Lord 
Rnt ; in to protest the A/a5ama claims. 

of the Depart- 
'"^^n’cnts chatter ceaselessly, bringing 
imiLtLn.' Ch‘«n>I>erlain and Daladicr, thf 

of the Wilhelmstiasse and the whispers of 
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the Kremlin, the latest incidents along the Yang-tse, 
the latest pressures in the Balkans. 

De-coded, mimeographed, stamped "Secret and 
Confidential,” the cables circulate through the Depart- 
ment all day long, ^irst they go to the south corridor 
of the second floor, to the unpretentious suites of 
Secretary of State CordcU Hull and his principal 
lieutenants, tall, glacial, able Under Secretary Sumner 
Welles and the fertile-minded infant-prodigy.gro\vn-up, 
Assistant Secretary Adolph Augustus Bcrlc, Jr. Then 
upstairs, ivhere the hard-tvoriing, quKtly professional 
career men, Jay Pierrepont Moflat and James Clement 
Dunn, preside over the Western European division. 
And thereafter to lesser offices and the "desks” of 
countries of origin, English or Spanish, Italian or 
Scandinavian, where juniors in the service fit each 
rumour, each event into a minute mosaic of future 
probabilities. The cables are the stimuli, American 
policy is the response that these stimuli produce. 

The response is sometimes slow, sometimes dramatic, 
but ahvays continuous. Routine problems are caught 
up in the Avcll-oiled mechanism of departmental 
routine. For more portentous matters an old-fashioned 
conference system prevails, sometimes reaching do\vn 
to tlie men on the desks, and almost always including 
most of the Iiigher officials of the Department. Day- 
after day meetings go on, usually in Hull’s big, dark 
room, where the ghost of the first Hamilton Fish 
seems to lurk among the heavy furniture. Moffat, 
learned and cautious, recalls the precedents ; Berle 
boldly constructs a novel theory' ; Hull brings to bear 
his homely \visdom, and tlie matter is thrashed out. 

At the ^Vhitc House, meanwhile, the President 
receives tlie cables in three daily batches. Most days 
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also bring him special communications from his 
ambassadors and ministers — telephone calls, reports 
confided to returning underlings, or the letters by 
clipper pouch which BulUtt and several others now 
prefer to the telephone. Commonly he keeps the 
day s harvest of information for bed-time reading, 
lying awake wth it, scrawling notes of points to take 
up^ on the morrow. But if the meeting in HuB’s room 
is important, he is warned. Then he looks through the 
relevant papers, summons Hull and Welles to confer, 
and dictates his opinion in a short “ chit ’* to guide 
the deliberations at the Department. In the end 
drafting^ begins, and the cable instruments chatter 
again, instructing an American envoy somewhere 
across the water to “ represent to His Excellency in the 
strongest terms,” signify approval, offer good offices,” 
or darkly hint of penalties to come. 

The President, daring, careless of convention, is the 
experienced in practical politics, 
ly^ obstinate beneath his gently philosophic 
manner, is the conservative influence. Together they 
propose, and the Senate, speaking wth the voice of 
encan public opinion, in the long run disposes. 
Yet neither the President, nor Hull, nor the Senate 
mofer American foreign policy, 
rhe cables maie it. Senators, who do not read the 
ab cs. may be isolationists. But men who see the 

are rith^r" 

deformatinn or afflicted with a professional 

mim^. ? T it. Those long, 

Mamn tn?- • 'vith their heavy, secretive 

one this country to be 

Rrimlv simiT t community of nations ; too 

^ y suggest that what threatens the community 
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threatens us. Recent history does not record a Presi- 
dent in office or a Secretary of State who believed the 
United States could safely be indifferent to the fate 
of the rest of the world. 

In these last years, the cables have shown the fate 
of the rest of the world hanging precariously in tlie 
balance. They have told of Japan in China, of Italy 
in Ethiopia and civnl war in Spain, of the arming of 
the Rhineland, the fall of Vienna, the seizing of the 
Sudetenlands and the fall of Prague, of the Russo- 
German pact, and of the tragic climax on the dark 
early morning of September i, 1939, when the Second 
World War began in the stubbly, just-harvested wheat 
fields ofEastem Poland. To these stimuli, the response 
has been the American policy of “ methods short of 
^var ** in aid of the democracies. The object of our 
history is to describe the formation of that policy, to 
record its disappointments and successes, and to suggest 
its tremendous future implications. 

Should the war be of long duration, the future Nvill 
hold many questions. If the democracies exhaust their 
cash, as they probably will in about Uvo years, ^viU we 
give or lend them the whcrewthal to carry on ? Or will 
^ve close the American arsenal to them, and run the 
risk of their defeat ? If defeat threatens them for other 
reasons— the superior German air power, for example 
— \sill we change our policy, to assist them in ivays no 
longer “ short of war” ? Will we send troops, or only 
the Navy and the Air Force, or nothing at all ? And 
when the irar ends, be it long or short, questions 
will multiply again. If the world is plunged in econo- 
mic chaos, as noiv seems inevitable, will ^ve draw on 
our resources to restore order ? If so, on what terms ? 
^Vhat do tve consider the pre-requisites of world 
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CO iTa ? P^isely what kind of 

post-war world do we want? And why? 

temadve”';”*^'’''' questions, one can give the 

tentative answers of Ae American policy-makers. 

S -ha? kind of 

Saryr, ■ ^ey are less 

determined mv”? ** 'j '^ey seem already 

pSaS tlr "■“?" abroad, not to join in 

Ly so “d "»« ‘O join in settlemints of 

traL Whk*? ‘‘■"“'oun'ent and an opening of 

uneermL tv" ‘ho- remains a^ast La 

incalculably operL^Bm ^ “?''o o*" yoriable factors 
formation ofTm • ® 7” 'h?? “rea. study of the 

variables, by rewS'SLroT reduces the 

modes of thLsht and ‘.h' Poimy-makers tendencies, 
maybe am mL’ °“o"' And these, 

rules and bonndT'™*^? knowing than any present 

seek to prescribe events to?o^i* Poh^y^^hers 



WHEN THE END OF THE \VORLD 
BEGAN 


JLhe MtwiCK CRfSfs of 193B, whcit, as someone 
remarked, “ the end of our ^t.o^Id began,'' was the 
turning-point in American foreign policy. Before 
Munich this country's role in world politics was chiefly 
that of a chorus, somewhat over-given to gloomy 
gesture and hortatory speech. But from the day late 
in August, 1938, when the American embassy in 
Berlin cabled that Adolf Hitler appeared unshakably 
determined to invade CzcchosloNnkia, positive and 
realistic policy-making became unavoidable. For a 
moment the hope of peace all but ebbed away ; and 
the story of the Munich crisis bec.amc the stor)’ of the 
fading of the do-nolliing mood among the American 
policy-makers. 

This history will deal cliicfly with events in the 
United States, since only a general knowledge of 
European developments is necessary to understand 
the reactions here. But briefly, the situation in late 
August, 1938, was that Hitler had finally prepared 
to move towards the climxe of the process begun 
with the re-arming of the Rhineland. After a period of 
fumbling opposition to the aggressions of the dictator- 
ships.. Great Britain Iiad acceptcti from Nc\illc 
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appeasen.e„t. France 


hadfnl?m.»v •; J ^ “ appeasement. France 
had followed suit, and mth both the great European 
democracies committed to appeasing Hite the 
security survived only 

m the imagmauon of optimists. ^ 

lions wt mb; 'all “P“‘a. 

become^idv a ,7 ” S- V P™''''^' ^““'='1 •“ 

even the am ™ Hite’s aggrandizement. Yet 

Thus it was ne protection to Czechoslovakia. 

parts of Gzechn 1 I' ^i" ^^1^ attempted to seize 

the Munich crisis ffite””' ®P“'hli™. Throughout 

onsIaugSl agS Ae r"“7" ‘>™“ 

Sir Nevile Hcnd.r. ° p“hhs, perhaps because, as 
memoirs, he ivished°tn We strange 

cracies whSe Acyt ^sX" ‘I 
that had to be averted lienger 

that the Amcrienn r^r^r’ I’ 'wonder, therefore, 
of events with extre^e'H'”'^^'” watched the course 
there were sitms tl,.' ^'’th then 

prove durable. ** ®‘tm‘^'tig mood would not 

something w-ci-'J nou'Mid' temptations to do 

From thf smJ' the Sbh 

trying to satisfy llitVr h ^ French, frantically 
longed for our infln. ^ Peaceable means, frankly 
•munds. Almost sin!'*!? *° *''*P *““*'* 'vitliin 

embassj's warning, BumKan^T’’ no'’' "" 

our mercurial amb.-issador j -f ''P,'" ^^'rrt^k Kennedy, 
tures from offidali of ihe F I-ondon, reported over- 

from the Britbh rorri™^\J'— “r* 

roreign Minister. u-ur.- 
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The overtures, probably concerted in advance, took 
tbc form of suggestions of “ continuous consultation ” 
during the coming emergency. After careful thought, 
they were refused. One man summed up, in the 
worried State Department meetings : “ If we start 
‘ continuous consultation ’ now, we’ll find ounclves 
being treated as an ‘ associate power ’ before wc know 
it.” Again, on September 13, Bullitt telephoned Hull 
from Baris, telling him that the Czechs had rejected 
the ultimatum of the Sudeten German leader, Henlcin,' 
that Chamberlain and D.aladier svere considering a 
direct three-power conference svith Hitler in Berlin at 
an early date, and that they might like to have “ other 
powers” come in. Hull went olf to Woodley, the 
lovely old house above the city lent to Berle by Henry L. 
Stimson, there to play croquet and to meditate 
Bullitt's broad Iiint between hoops. That evening 
.after supper he t.alked with tlic Braident. Tlie deeision 
was to hold aloof. Throughout the early stages of the 
crisis, this pattern was repeated. , , . . . 

Caution predominated, imposed both by American 
public opinion and by a European situation too 
e.'iplosivc for Jolinny-comc-lately intofercnce. The 
slogan was, “No risks, no cornmitments. The 
general sentiment had been well ezpriped in a 
memorandum compiled by Berle and ‘ 

Bresident on September 1. Berle then u^ed that we 
Luld not be swung olTbase by either ^ 

emotion,” and pleaded for the aT 

esen cold-he.arterl-approach to the . 

question. In fiiet, Munich „ jn a 

utmost acthirj- to be tucpected of pohej-maken in a 

^ c'’aut"n^^ar^ot quite enough. Ihe crisis mounted. 
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volunteered to make a draft of the sort of thing the 
President had in mind. 

Bcrle is the State Department’s phrase-maker, as 
^velI as one of its most effective officials. He and 
Moffat turned out a moving document, intended to be 
addressed by the President “ to the American people 
and all peoples interested.” It sensibly proclaimed 
that “ any peace achieved as the result of hostilities 
will be meaningless.” But the temptation to do 
something had been too strong. The Berlc-Moffat 
draft contained a commitment : ” If therefore I am 
asked by the parties in interest to offer my good 
offices to help them work out a settlement, I shall 
accept.” 

\Vhcn he has other men draft for him, the President 
habitually gives them a detailed outline of what he 
wants, noting die points to be covered, describing 
the tone to be taken, and specifying the length of the 
draft. Often he also supplies the key phrase or para- 
graph. In this case, however, he had been on the 
telephone to Europe all morning, and he had not had 
time to discuss their draft in advance \vith Berle and 
Moffat. When they finished they brought their handi- 
work back to the death watch, and a copy was hurried 
to the President. The mark he desired had not been 
hit. He immediately excised the offer to enter the 
European picture if inwted. He ordered the tone to be 
made more formal, and transformed the message into 
a conventional diplomatic communication urging 
continued negotiation on the European leaders, 
arguing for no resort to war. Redrafting began at 
once, going on al! day, nosv at the Department and 
now at the \S1nie House. At a midnight meeting in 
his cosy study, the President revased the language of a 
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final version Then his tired lieutenants ent across 
to the Department cable room to see the message put 
on the ^^^^es for Europe. Coding was finished and the 
nussage was on its way to Paris and London, Prague 
and Berlin by one o’clock Monday morning. 

rhtler rephed Arith a farrago about \^ersailles, and 
by Tuesday, September 27, war seemed as imminent 
as ^er. Early that morning the President and his 
chirfad\isers, at a hasty meeting in his sunny bedroom, 
decided on tuo final gestures. The President set to 
work on a personal, confidential message to Mussolini, 
increase his pressure for peace. Berle 
j*' f ^ Hurrying back to their offices, prepared 
drafts of an answer to Hitler. 

The anssser to Hitler again raised the question of an 
American co^traent. The first plan ^^as to suggest 
a peace confercnce-both Welles and Berle specified 
Pol!®’ 29, and a place, The Hague Peace 

e. There was talk of promismg to send an 
observer to lie conference, and farther talk of an- 
wilhngness to join in any economic settlement 

angcd paraUel to the poilical settlement. Bntwhen 

the tivo drafts n^e taken to the 'iNTiite House, Hull 
fimly deprecated bold measures The Priident 
^erf, and It ,ras decided only to plead for "a 

Ware”®te^s°'"uM,"'”‘ "P"' Europe” to discuss 
Stt "■“ instructed to telephone 

S Vh^ I. reactions 

ssho’e State fj ° approval of the 

Btitisb Premiers. canV blv^ -em^L^f-eS 
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on war mobilization, had been anxiously approving. 
After early supper Hull and Welles, and a little later 
Bcrie, rejoined the President, who had been busy 
all day \vith his message to Mussolini. 

Tl:e upstairs study in the White House is an easy, 
comfortable room, full of books and prints and family 
mementoes and fat, chintz-covered furniture. Yet 
it gave no ease to the four men that night. The 
President worked at his littered desk, smoldng inces- 
santly and shooting questions at the other three. 
They sat nervously near him, Berle fidgeting, Hull 
swearing softly under his breath, and Welles for once 
almost out of countenance. As the President was 
revising the ansxver to Hitler, a report came in that 
the Germans might march in the night, forcing a war 
to no purpose. For a moment the President showed 
real anger. But the report was still speculative, 
and there was no time to lose. Doubtful points tv ere 
rapidly ironed out ; phrases were carefully pruned 
tvhich might make the two messages anything but 
direct appeals for peace- By g p.m. Hull, tvho was 
exhaust^, tvas able to go home. Half an hour later 
the President had edited and signed both papers. 
The late summer stats were just beginning to show 
when Welles and Bcrie crossed the narrow street 
dividing the ^Vlljte House from the Department, to go 
once again to tlie cable room and tvatch hopeful words 
being flashed across the ocean. 

Next day, as one now almost nostalgically recalls, 
the Foreign Office messenger hurried into the House 
of Commons, interrupting Cliambcrlain’s svar speech 
with Hitler’s invitation to tlie Municli conference. 
Mussolini’s anguished pressure, seconded by the 
President’s appeals, had been effective. The crisis 
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economic remedy But like the peoples of the other 
fit, rich but free nations, our people had been com 
phcent Condemned to impotence by a public 
opinion deeply suspicious of foreign adventures, our 
policy makers had been unable to back up Hull s 
economic programme with the vast political influence 
wc might have welded 

Then, during the days of Munich, i\orld peace itself, 
in which the country’s \ested interest was so immense, 
had been immediately threatened by the nse of the 
new kind of state In trying to guard this immense 
interest it had been necessary to excise commitments 
refuse joint action, avoid even a promise of further 
economic co operation, and speak only in those 
moralistic a rtd_exho rtatory term s lyh ich we the 
common currency of_ AmericarP dfploniacy Public 
^iriioh It Ur insisted that this was the proper course, 
but the policy makers were no longer satisfied meekly 
to accept public opinions \erdict 

They are an oddly diverse group of men Hull in as 
bom in a Tennessee mountain cabin, and, for all 
Ins quiet self containment, is as plain and approachable 
as an old shoe Welles wore white gloNcs as a child at 
play in the country, and the impressu encss of las mind 
IS still somewliat obscured by his air of suspecting 
lurking contamination in lus surroundings Berlc 
is the son of a liberal clcigynti^ti Moffat bom m 
the New \ork of brownstonc conseiaatism Bullitt, 
iiho has so charmed the French as to serve occasionally 
as an imofficial cabinet minister, is a romantic, Chtlde 
//flroW sort of fellow Kennedy is a shrewd ingrainedly 
beariJi stock trader in flic skin of a genial stage 
Irishman As for the President, m his own pcr*on 
he IS variety itself Yet diverse though they might be, 
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“The acid test,” he said, “is whether anyone is 

ready to disarm ” , t> « i 

It seemed unhkely, considering that the President 
himself, disturbed by reports of German plane output, 
had just requested Assistant Secretary of ^Var Louis 
Johnson to make alternate plans for stepping up 
American production to 10,000, 20,000, and 
planes a year. But the President’s interest in disarma- 
ment was heightened by the fact that be had his own 
cherished theories on the subject, evolved at the time oF 
his disarmament message to the League of Nations in 
1933 His scheme, perhaps over simple, was for 
gradual elimination of all offensive weapons, such as 
warplanes and tanks, until only small arms, light 
cannon, and stationary fortifications should remain. 

He was fond of saying that if this were done, Germany’s 
70,000,000 men could be turned back by the 4,000,000 
Svms in the forts on the border. Always optimistic, 
he even made a small personal gesture of defiance to 
the farces of the time He telephoned several of Ids 
ambassadors in Europe, to ask what the response 
vsould be to specific disarmament proposals. He was 
told he would be laughed at, and the answer from 
Berlin was especially emphatic. 

Failing to make aggression impracticable, the 
President still had a plan to make it dangerous. This 
was a revival of the theory behind his “ quarantine ” 
speech at Gliicago in 1937. He wanted to define an 
aggressor as any nation sending troops on to the soil 
of another, and to obtam a general commitment of 
absolute non-mtcrcourse with future aggressors. Again 
he telephoned across the Atlantic, this time only to one 
or two men. The very first reply, that the small 
nations were too terrified of Germany and too dis- 
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gusted b> ihe English sell-out of sanctions against Italy, 
uas flatly comincing Thereafter he was forced to 
accept the future in its starkest outline. 


THE POUR GREAT DECISIONS 

The future was accepted and prepared for in the 
course of an c\cnt so amorphous that it was difficult 
to describe exactly, yet so significant that It may almost 
be called the crux of this history. This was a quiet, 
unrecorded scries of talks after Munich between the 
President, Hull, and Welles. The talks, during which 
American foreign relations were thoroughly re assessed 
in the light of the Munich experience, began in October 
and continued through the end ofNoNcmber, 193O. 
Thej* were neither deliberate nor premeditated ; each 
tNas a casual and apparently isolated happening. 
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flannel trimmed and monogrammed with red braid, 
like an expensive summer horse-blanket. When the 
discussion grew serious the cape w'ould slip off Jus 
pyjamaed shoulder, for he would gesture energetically, 
waving his cigarette-holder or tapping the cable telling 
of the approach of world catastrophe. 

The talks ^vere long, decisions were slowly reached, 
because the President, Hull, and Welles found them- 
selves impaled on the ancient dilemma of American 
policy-makers. The facts of the cables stared in their 
faces. A terrible struggle was already in progress, 
confused in detail but clear in outline, between the 
new states typified by Germany, which were poor 
but dangerous, and the old states typified by Fr^cc] 
^^dli ;ngland7iyhich_werenFicli^fsl6^^^^^ ~Aworld war 
oBv 2 dusly’**impended,'*and even our two prot^ting , 
oceans could n o t, insulate us irp m^itjlfaft^efli^ts. 
At best the war \vould probably be followed by world- 
wide economic chaos, with cruel attendant strains 
on our own economy. At worst the new states would 
triumph, bec oming the dornmanryof ld"'; ^'^r s, Tru'd 

facing the American clemocra(^ ~iir\^atTBcrle on.ee 
described 7ns ^ ‘ * t lie unfortunate position of^an oTd^ 
fashioned general store m"a tos^T uH of~ha cd-bitten 
chains.” To the President, Hull, and Welles ourj 
interest seemed clear. We must prevent war if possible, 1 
and if war proved ine\'itable, we must do our best to! 
assure victory for the otJier democracies. 

There was no doubt about what to do ; the question 
was how to do it. We had the power to do anytliing 
Great enough, rich enough, strong enough, we might 
actually substitute a Pax Americana for the seemingly 
crumbUng Pax Britannica under w’hich w’e and the 
^vorld had known reasonable comfort for so long 
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their basic dilemmas the President, Hull, and Welles 
agreed tliat here, too, their policy must be positive. 
Any commitment which might tahe this country to 
war was obviously out of the question. The people 
and the President tvere at one on this. War is almost 
the only subject tvhich dampens his customary light- 
heartedness, and he was pretematurally solemn when 
he told the others on t^vo or three occasions : “ ^Vhile I 
am in the White House I never expect to see American 
troops sent abroad." 

But there were also “ methods short of war " — a 
phrase coined by the President during this period, 
li war came, the President did expect to use methods 
short of war in aid of the democracies. He foresaw the 
change in the minds of the people, and was sure that 
his policy wotild be supported in the end. Meanwhile 
• Hugh Wilson was cabUng from Berlin that Hitler and 
his advisers were equally confident tlie American 
people would not change their minds. War might 
just possibly be prevented if Hitler could be con- 
vinced he was mistaken. Unhappily there was no 
convincing evidence available ; the change in the 
minds of the people was still in the future. Pondering 
the problem, discussing their methods short of war, die 
President, Hull, and Welles hit upon an ingenious, if 
someivhat optimistic solution. Big talk being an 
established tradition of American diplomacy, they 
ivould treat HiUer to a sort of psychological peace 
offensive. They Avould ” speak sharply to the little 
boy and beat him when he sneezes " (the President 
has a family weakness for quotations from ’Alice) until 
he learned to coimt Uiis country’s w’eight in the scale 
against Iiim. 

Despite his certainty that his big talk would not end 
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by being empty, the President faced his task with some 
exasperation Again and again, he told Hull and 
Welles that the German leadcrehip was “as usual” 
miscalculating present policy- and future opinion here. 
Again and again he doubtingly recalled the German 
errors in 1914-1917, and hoped it was “not too late 
to get it through Hitler’s head ” that the peace offensive 
reflected what would come. He knew the hope was 
pretty faint. 

The peace offensive was decided on early. A more 
vital second decision was reached late in November. 
Do-nothingism had produced the Neutrality Act, 
and in the Neutrality Act was embedded the arms 
embargo, withholding essential aid from the demo- 
cracies in time of \var. The embargo was an important 
point in Hitler’s strategy. Its mere existence negated 
the policy of methods short of war. Without a move to 
repeal it, the peace offensive would be whistling in the 
wind. Aware that the time was politically unripe 
the President and the other two discussed the problem 
prayerfully and at length. Finally they agreed they 
must attempt repeal of the embai^o in the next session 
of Congress. 

Simultaneously came the third decision. During 
the Munich crisis and for some time thereafter, econo- 
mic commitments and political commitments had been 
lumped together as equally impossible. Now, however, 
the President and Hull and Welles laid down a new 
and far-reaching principle of American diplomacy. 
Europe’s politics, they said, are not our business until 
they reach the stage of threatened world war ; making 
long-term political commitments in Europe was 
Wilson’s great error. But Europe’s economics, since 
Europe is a vital segment of the world economy, are 
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very much our business ; European economic commit- 
ments, they told one another, may justly be made. 
On this principle the President acted rather daringly. 
He was still hoping for a general settlement accom- 
panied by substantial disarmamenf. tKoughf'a 
general settlement rnl^TBc nSde'more tempting if it 
were kno«-n the United States would support its eco- 
nomic aspects. llr^6lKcr''sencs ‘ of 'transatlantic 
fcIcpHwTC calls he instructed his ambassadors in Europe 
to wave the economic bait beneath the proper noses. 

■“ If we can only make them believe in our sincerity,” 
he told Hull and Welles ruefully, “ we may see a 
return to a common-sense world.” 

The times were not propitious for returns to common- 
sense, but the crucial talks after Munich arc c\’cn 
now bearing fruit. The drive for hemispheric unity 
has produced the common war-time front of the 
Americas. The peace ofi^sive, destined though it 
was to failure, became the forerunner of present 
poIic>‘ to>vards the war. And if the great distinction 
i>et\NCcn economic and political commitments proved 
of little use in preserving peace, it may still find its 
important application when the war is o\cr 
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ERSATZ WAS NOT ENOUGH 

NLY THE AVERAGE Citizen’s gigantic lact of interest 
in the affairs of the Western Hemisphere explains the 
fact that the curious, entertaining, and singularly 
important story of the Pan-American conference at 
Lima remains, to this day, a never told tale. 

Its hero was Cordell Hull, who sailed from Netv York 
for the Peruvian capital early in December, 1938, as 
the head of the American del^ation to the conference. 
The delegation was decidedly miscellaneous, including 
Adolph Eerie, a strayed political fat cat, Alf Landon, 
whom the President had pressed to serve as a symbol 
of the non-partisanship of his foreign policy, and 
John Lmvis’ daughter Katherine, through whom the 
President ^vas vainly trying a little appeasement of liis 
own. The delegation’s aims, however, were sufEciently 
precise. In their talks after Munich, the President, 
Hull, and Sumner Welles had planned to shape the 
Uvo Americas into a common front, to make them an 
island of peace and trade in a sorely troubled world. 
At Lima they wished to lay the groundwork, in a 
declaration by all the American nations that they 
Avould unite to protect their hemispheric solidarity. 

The tale did not lack for villains. The Germans 
and their allies, the Italians, ^\ere carrying on an 
extensive programme of economic and political pene- 
34 
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trntion in South America. TIjcIr propaganda u’as 
incessant, and there were reports of crude German 
pressure on prospective Lima conferees. Meanwhile 
the British, stdl blindly running on the appeasing tack, 
\\crc inclined to use their not inconsiderable influence 
to back Germany up. As BerJe remarked to IIulJ 
in one of their long hcart“to«hcaris on the sea soyage, 
this was “ the first Pan-American conference to feel 
the impact of European diplomac)'.” 

Fortunately the impact of European diplomacy was 
not likely to disconcert a man who had seen the nomi- 
nation of Alton Parker, watched Woodrow Wilson 
dot^Ti Gliamp Clark, fought tlirough the long stalemate 
between Smith and McAdoo, and liclpcd round up 
the SouUt for Roosevelt in 1932. A Pan-Amcncan 
conference, afler all, is a far less frantic and complex 
alTair than a doubtful Democratic convention. On 
reaching Lima, Hull c.almly set out, raOjcr in the 
manner of a candidate’s campaign manager making 
contact with the bosses, on his customar>* round of 
visits to the heads of other national delegations. 
Undisturb«l by tlie odd omatencss of Limean hotel 
rooms or the unfamihariiy of I.atm-.\mcrican states- 
men, he knowingly peddled Ins plan with Bcrle’s liclp. 
Before long he had lined up nineteen other delegations, 
and vs-as Inavang difllculty restraining the Rnuihans 
and Colombians, who boldly proposed something in 
the nature of a hemispheric league of nations. Uruguay 
was uncertain, but as usu.al Argentina, where British 
influence and isolationist sentiment arc Iwth strong, 
was the only serious hold-out. 

nie Argentine Foreign Minister, wily, loucJiy Jos^ 
Maria Caniillo, had let! his delegation to tlic conference 
He arrived waih somctliiiig of a floumh, loudl) 
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proclaiming that the conference should limit itself 
strictly to intra-American affairs, but admitting that 
as a special concession he would accept a weak 
declaration of solidarity with no provision to enforce it. 
Simultaneously he announced that his health required 
him to leave for an immediate holiday on the Chilean 
lakes, where he would be completely incommunicado. 
Could the problem, he politely demanded, be settled 
without delay ^ Hull refused to be rushed, whereat 
Cantillo duly departed, leaving the Argentine delega- 
tion headless and technically unable to act. 

There followed a typical incident of Latin-American 
diplomacy. The patient Hull, %visely rejecting the 
seeming diplomatic triumph of an enormous majority 
for his plan, sat dotvn to wait for unanimity. Cantillo, 
enjoying his holiday, was sedulously out of touch with 
his own delegates, but secretly maintained an informal 
contact with the Chilean Foreign Office. The con- 
ference and newspapers seethed witli talk of the 
clumsily obvious tactics of the German agents at 
Lima. Hull and Berle found a moment’s diversion 
in inducing Miss Lews to refrain from addressing 
gatherings of Peruvian revolutionary workers. The 
official dinners ^vent on and on, in an ecstasy of rich 
food and richer oratory. Meanwhile the Chileans 
^vere reporting the true state of affairs to Cantillo. 
They made it plain that Hull was not going to wait 
forever. 

Musing among the baroque theatricalities of an 
Andean watering-place, Cantillo saw that his isolation, 
while splendid, was rather too complete. He there- 
upon telegraphed a new formula for a’ conference 
r«olution to his Chilean friends, with instructions to 
show it to no one. The Chileans, correctly inter- 
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preting the instructions as meaning the formula 
should be shown no one but Hull, transmitted it to him 
without delay. Hull, seeing that Cantillo’s formula 
closely approximated his o\vn, cheerfully circulated it 
as Argentine in origin. Thus Cantillo won his laurels. 
After interminable revisions to meet the wishes of 
other delegations, the new formula was approved 
by a unanimous vote. Officially christened “ the 
Declaration of Lima ** by Bcrle, it ran in part : 

“ The eighth international conference of American 
states declare . , . that they reaffirm their decision to 
maintain and defend (their continental solidarity) 
against all foreign intervention and activity ... by 
the procedure of consultation . . . when deemed 
advisable and at the initiative of any one of them.” 

The language was dull enough, but the Declaration's 
far-reaching efficct was to male all American nations 
joint guarantors of the formerly one-sided Monroe 
Doctrine. On the strength of the Declaration, the 
President and Welles prepared to use the vast resources 
of the United States to finance closer economic 
tics >rith South America. Later the Declaration was 
the basis for the call to the war-time Panama confer- 
ence, at which active diplomatic co-operation was 
achieved by the American nations. Hull had won, 
and if the present programme is wisely prosecuted, 
his victory' will become a significant date in the develop- 
ment of on entirely new hemispheric relationship. 


SENATORS WERE SUOCKFJ) 

The story of Lima, unfortunately, only points the 
contrast between the decisions of the talks after Munich 
in tlie two fields of hemispheric and European affairs. 
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Public opinion, though uncomprehending, permitted 
a positive policy in the Western Hemisphere. In the 
European field, our positlvcness was necessarily ersatz. 
The peace offensive— the effort to cow Hitler into 
peacefulness on which the Pr«ident, Hull, and Welles 
had ako decided in their talks after Munich — was 
strictly an ersatz policy, in which every move had to be 
carefully calculated for maximum effect in Germany 
and minimum effect in tlic still isolationist United 
States. Furthermore, it \vas founded on a double 
anticipation, of a change in opinion here, and 
of a change in Europe, where English and French 
appeasement leaders like Bonnet and Chamberlain 
privately resented it as placing them in a pusillanimous 
light before their followers. Frankly as a forlorn hope, 
then, the peace offensive had been launched wlule 
the talks after Munich were still in progress. 

The peace offensive’s most important moves took 
place in private. In Berlin Hugh Wikon was instructed 
to seize upon every informal opportunity to instil in 
the mind of the Wilhelmstrasse the thought that further 
German aggression would cause the gravest reper- 
cussions in the United States. Bullitt in Paris, Kennedy 
in London, and other American envoys in other 
capitak were always ready >vith the same opinion for 
any German ear. In Washington, State Department 
officials repeatedly warned members of the German 
embassy staff against mkcalculating this country’s 
future course. Thus, without any formal steps being 
taken, the Wilhelmstrasse \vas constantly ivorked 
upon to accept the desired view. Unfortunately, 
however, the Wilhelmstrasse had been ^vorked upon 
before, though in less concerted fashion, notably by 
Bullitt and Wikon. There had been no visible result. 
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Tlierefore, to make the private warnings more effective, 
there were also public demonstrations, of -which two 
incidents will serve as typical. 

Early in November the young Jew, Herschel 
Grinszpan, murdered an attache of the German 
embassy in Paris. Frightful pogroms promptly broke 
out all over the Reich. American opinion recoiled in 
horror at the news from Berlin, and the President 
saw his chance. In the State Department meetings a 
strong faction favoured a mere Nvritten expression of 
disapproval to Hitler. They were overruled by the 
President in a long final discussion at the White House, 
and on November 13 a cable of recall was sent to 
Hugh Wilson in Berlin. Next day Hull announced 
that “ the Ambassador to Germany was coming home 
to report and confer,” but it was made clear that 
Wilson’s recall was intended as the sharpest possible 
rebuke to Hitler. And on November 15, just to make 
matters entirely clear, the President followed up with 


a statement : _ , 

” The news of the past few days from Gcnnany has 
deeply shocked public opinion in the Umted States. 
Such news from any part of the world would inevitably 
produce a similar profound reaction among merican 
people in every part of the nation. 1. 

“ I myself could scarcely believe that su* things 
could occur in a twentictli-century ci\ ization. 

“ With a view to gaining a first-hand picture of die 
situation in Germany I asked the Seeretary of State 
to order our Ambassador in Bcrbn to return at once 
for report and consultation.” w-is 

There is controversy.as to whether the rebu 
worth depriving our Berlin mission of its 
rate, it was 4 en as meant. Hitler countered by 
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recalling his Ambassador in Washington, Hans Dieck- 
hoff, leaving the relations between the two countries 
in the hands of chaises d’affaires, the German here, 
tall, suave, Norwegian-born Hans Thomsen, and the 
American in Berlin, Alexander Kirk, whose elabor- 
ate manners and weakness for bric-a-brac conceal a 
formidably shrewd mind. Wilson arrived in New 
York the day Hull sailed for Lima, and Hull’s ship was 
delayed two hours to allow Wilson to report in person. 
He is an orderly, unemotional fellow. In the stuffy 
sitting-room of Hull’s suite, he described with dry 
precision the brutish persecution of the Jesvs, the fat 
graft taken by the Nazi leaders and their under- 
strappers, and the disgust among the decent rank and 
file of Germans. Admitting this disgust had briefly 
strengthened the Nazi moderates, Wilson predicted 
the counsellors of violence would prevail in the end. 
Hull, like the President later, heard the report wth a 
heavy heart. 

Then midway through December, Secretary of the 
Interior Harold Ickes made one of his blistering anti- 
Nazi speeches. The Wilhelmstrasse, on receiving the 
text, instructed Hans Thomsen to protest. The 
President and Welles had foreseen something of the 
sort, and when the unlucky German charge arrived 
at the Department, Welles was ready for him. He had 
barely completed his errand when Welles let go in his 
most severe and icy style, " Protest emphatically 
rejected — In many decides the public opinion of the 
United States has not been so shocked and confounded 
as by recent events in Germany — Considering the 
language of the controlled German Press to\vards 
American statesmen, thb would seem to come \vith a 
singularly ill grace — I can see no propriety ” At 
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best the Wellesian demeanor is on the chilly side, but 
this demonstration of what Welles could do when he 
tried would have frozen the marrow of an Arctic whale. 
Welles thoroughly enjoyed it, and so did the President 
at second hand. Thomsen and the Wilhelmstrasse 
did not. 

It must be remembered, however, that the purpose 
of these incidents and the numerous lesser ones of the 
same sort was not to exhibit indignation for the pure 
moral pleasure of so doing. The purpose was to con- 
vince Hitler, Ribbentrop, and the rest that if American 
opinion ^vould support such violent affronts to Germany 
at this time, something much worse ^vas to be expected 
later. By hindsight it seems rather like singing songs 
to a tiger, but then the President hoped that immediate 
repeal of the arms embargo would give substance to his 
big talk. It was with the double intention of seeking 
repeal and hastening the change in American opinion 
that he set about preparing his annual message “ on 
the state of the union ” to the incoming Congress. 

The vital decisions of the talks after Munich were 
already a month old in those late December days 
when the President went to work. Christmas, with 
its family parties, was just over, and the Ne\v Year of 
1939, when the President would give his annual 
midnight toast, “ the United States of America," was 
just at hand. 

This busiest time of the President’s year always 
strangely invigorates him. He was cheerful yet serious, 
for he intended to make his message the first full 
exposition of his theory of foreign relations. Thrashing 
things out \vith Hull and Welles, he had thoroughly 
made up his mind ; he knew just what he wshed to 
say. As he does when he is not over-pressed, he ^vrote 
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the message hiinscir Sitting late at the desk in his 
study, while children, grandchildren, and guests 
watched the afler-suppcr tnoMCS in the hall outside, 
he dictated and rc*dictatcd to his admirable steno- 
grapher, Grace Tully. \Vlulc she typed drafts he would 
scnbble notes in his rapid, slanting, pointed hand, or 
talk will Welles, who had pret’iously submitted the 
usual preliminary departmental outline of the message. 
The task took more than one night, but the result 
seemed worth it to tlic President and Welles. Standing 
before the joint Congressional session on January 3, 
the President read the message wiUi unusual 
expressiveness : 

“ Words may be futile, but war Is not the only means 
of commanding a decent respect for the opinions of 
mankind. There arc many mcUiods short of war, but 
stronger and more cnccUvc than mere words, -of 
bringing home to aggressor governments the sentiments 
of our people. At the \ cry least, we can and should 
avoid any action, or any lack of action, which wU 
encourage or assist an aggressor. \Ve have learned 
that when we deliberately try to legislate neutrality, 
our neutrality la^vs may operate unevenly and unfairly 
—may actually give aid to an aggressor and deny it to 
the victim. The instinct of self-preservation should 
warn us that we ought not to let that happen any 
more.” 

Having said so much, the President had done all he 
could to meet the situation as he saw it. A few days 
later PIull, just back from Lima, conferred with Key 
Pittman, chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Sol Bloom, chairman of tlie House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Pittman assured Hull that 
if neutrality revision were only left in his hands, it 
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would be accomplished in time. Hull, ^vho has an 
intelligent bias against interference with the legislative 
branch, assented to this arrangement. And so Hull 
and the President settled themselves to wait. 

It was not easy tvaiting, that winter. England and 
France were rearming frenziedly, and every month 
brought its signs of trouble ahead. In January, Lord 
Lothian, now the British Ambassador in Washington, 
visited this country and saw the President, telling him 
with all the authority of a former leading appeaser 
that appeasement was becoming a dead policy. And 
there was a rumbling, underground alarm of ^var, 
when Germany attempted to extract from Belgium a 
promise of neutrality in the event of an attack on 
Holland. For a fortnight it seemed as though German 
diplomacy tvould attain its end ; Holland would then 
have been isolated from aid e.\cept by sea, and^ a 
blitzkrieg against the Netherlands was momentarily 
expected. Then tlie fear passed, but with February 
came new fears, until there seemed to be no end ahead. 
In this atmosphere the President ventured an exact 
prediction to Charles Edison, his deaf, mild-man- 
nered, biddable Secretary of the Navy. 

“ Charley,” he said to Edison during one of their 
frequent general talks, “ I have it in mind we won t 
get through the summer without seeing the world m 
a hell of a mess. Wc’rc doing everytliing we can m 
prevent it, but after all, we’re only playing t c o - 
chance,” • o » I 

“ Wlien exactly, do you think it will come, sir . \ 


Edison asked. , , . „ _rl 

» My hunch is the end of June or tlie beginning of ( 

July,” replied the President. , , 

The litLl-mindcd Edison returned to Im olTice and 
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put a red mark on his calendar at the third week in 
June. Others, unfortunately, were not so ready to 
take the President at his word. Reading the cables, 
firmly believing that if the peace offensive could only 
be capped by repeal of the arms embargo the chance of 
war ^vould be reduced by half, the President and Hull 
and Welles had lost touch a little with domestic opinion. 
For them the European situation was an immediate 
reality which cried out to be dealt with. To others, 
who did not read the cables, the incidents of the peace 
offensive only suggested that the President was ^var- 
minded, unne utral in the legal sense, an d eve n perh apj^ 
^un^_p'ir^nderable improprieties. These suspicions, 
^vhose public expression constantly negated the peace 
offensive, came violently to a head in tlie queer incident 
of the French air mission. 

The story of the French air mission is another which 
has never been correctly told. It goes back to a War 
Department competition for an attack bomber, 
announced by Secretary of War Harry Woodring 
in December, 1937, and set to end in March, 1939 - 
In the spring of 1938, Glenn Martin, L. D. Bell of 
Bell Aircraft, J. H. Kindelbergcr of North American 
Aviation, and an official of the Curtiss-Wright Company 
went to Germany, at the request of the President, to 
find out the truth about German aviation. In the 
unpleasant dossier they brought back were the char- 
acteristics of the Hcinkel bomber. The Heinkel, 
already in production, svas far better than the specifica- 
tions for the American bomber of the Woodring 
competition, and the competition deadline was a year 
distant. So little love is wasted between Woodring 
and Assistant Secretary ofWar Louis Johnson that they 
barely gi\e one another the time of day. Johnson, 
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acting on his otv-n, promptly reversed former procure- 
ment procedure and obtained new designs greatly 
superior to the Hemkcl Mcan^vIuIe, for all \Voodring 
knw, the bombers built for his competition \scrc the 
best the army had on order 

Into this situation, in December, \V:lham Christian 
Bullitt injected a French mission bent on buying 
Amencan planes "With great brilliance and remarkable 
far-sightedness, Bullitt mixes a failing for Oppenheim- 
ism He kept the Frenchmen elaborately under 
cover, and persuaded the President to make Secretary 
of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr , their haison 
ivith the government The French wanted bombers 
of the Woodnng competition design ^Vood^Jng still 
ivrongly believed these planes were the army’s best 
When at last he learned of the presence of the mission, 
he accused Morgenthau of trying to give military 
secrets to the French Tliere followed a ndiculous 
but bitter game of Box and Cox, which was only 
terminated when the President, advised by Louis 
Johnson, ordered the army to release to the French 
the superseded Woodnng competition bombers and the 
Curtiss P36 pursuit ships which subsequently did so 
well against the German Messerschmitts Then m 
February a French flyer crashed on the coast, and all 
the bitterness boiled over m an investigation by the 
Senate Military Affairs Committee The President, 
disquieted by the committee’s obvious feelings towards 
himself, invnted the Senators to the Wliite House for 
a talk 

Occurring m a, lull m the rising storm, the Senate 
committee’s visit to the WTiite House oddly summed up 
the fundamental misunderstandings in the matter of 
foreign policy Among the men ^vho trooped into the 
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President’s office some were friendly, like kindly, 
courtly old Morris Sheppard of Texas and the serious- 
minded Republican, Warren Austin of Vermont. 
Others, like the homespun foot-swallower Ernest 
Lundeen of Minnesota, able Bennett Champ Clark of 
Missoun, and the professional peace man, Gerald 
Nye of North Dakota, were decidedly hostile. All 
were pre-occupied with domestic problems, and ^vhile 
their complaint against the President was that he had 
been un-neutral, the great majority were strangely 
convinced that there would be no war. This theory had 
been lovingly spread by the isolationists, who simul- 
taneously a ^ed^jthaQhe. English, and. French tvere 
wicEeTj^erialists and bound to give i n to Hitler^^ 
an^ay. “* 

The President, too vividly remembering the cables, 
badly misjudged his audience. He began by painting 
the dark picture of Europe, describing the German 
ambitions in the most lively terms, stating that Hitler 
would not be thwarted, warning that tvar ^vas 
imminent. War, he said, gesturing toivards the 
listening Senators, wou ld direc tly^ affec t ..!l.lh&«-peacg— 
and safety of the United States.’ The imm^iate 
ttfuggl^nie^ent on, “ was for the domination 
I of Europe, but so soon as one nation dominates 
! Europe, the nation wll be able to turn to the world 
sphere.” 

Witliout noticing the Senators’ gro\vIng uneasiness, 
he listed all the various permutations and combinations 
by which w-ar might come, naming the small nations 
\vhich might be engulfed — ^Finland, Estlionia, Latria, 
and Lithuania, the Scandinavian countries, Poland, 
and what then remained of Czechoslovakia, Holland, 
Belgium, and the countries of the upper Balkans. 
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Finally, turning westward, he reminded the Senators 
that England, France, and Holland had colonies 
reaching round the ivorld, and that if their possessions 
should ever fall into German hands, there would be 
no knowang ■where the struggle would end He 
described it, essentially, as a struggle between different 
kinds of economies, a world revolution in which this 
country, tliough fortunate in its protectmg oceans, 
was still a have-nation endangered by the assault of the 
have nots Then he added 

“ That IS why the safety of the Rhine frontier does 
necessarily interest us ” 

“ Do you mean that our frontier is on the Rlunc 
asked one of the Senators, breaking the listening 


silence 

“ No, not tliat But practically speaking if the Rlunc 
frontiers are threatened the rest of the ivorld is too 
Once they have fallen before Hitler, the German 
sphere of action nvoII be unlimited ” 

Such talk was strong meat even for mtemauonalists 
To the Senators, hugging the comfortable thought that 
there ivould be no ivar, it seemed extreme alarmimi, 
in Itself alarming because so highly coloured Inc 
isolationists, sharply disagreeing with the fundamental 
reasoning, ivcre doivnnght outraged Being outrage , 
they said so, and m the end tlie report appeared that 
tlic President had said what he had not, that the Rlune 
frontiers were our frontiers Suspicion of lum grew 
still stronger , repeal of the arms embargo was furtlicr 
deferred, and the ersatz quality of the peace offensne 
tvas fully revealed The acid irony of the situation was 
tint just the opposite would Iia\e happened i 
Senators and the public could only have hten made to 
behcNc wint the President and the State Department 
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knew to be so Yet by March 10 the President’s 
forecasts ^vere already beginning to be proved correct. 


PRAGUE AND APPEASEMENT FALL 

That day the cables made a curious pattern. At 
Belgrade the Yugoslawan Foreign Minister described 
the Munich settlement as a “ triumph of peace.” 
In Paris Bullitt, sometimes over-sensitive, ivas vibrant 
with concern over a new rumour of invasion of 
Holland and Switzerland. In London the Prime 
Minister treated a select group of neivspapcrmen 
to an amazing background lecture, reiterating his 
prediction of ” peace in my time ” and painting all 
Europe ^vith a thick, unconvincing wash of couhur de 
rose. And in Prague American Minister Wilbur Carr 
cabled that the Czech central government had just 
dismissed all but two members of the Slovakian cabinet 
for separatism and for promoting intrigue wth Berlin. 

Carr’s d'spatch, couched in the old career man’s 
painfully professional style, was the least e.xciting in the 
bundle brought over for the President’s evening 
reading, but in two days BerUn cables indicated 
Hitler's support of the Slovakian separatists. Three 
days later, at 3 55 a.m. of March 15, Czech President 
Hacha was in the Rcichschancellcry, surrendering to 
Hitler’s prolonged third degree, and at 6 a.m. the 
German army advanced into Bohemia. Carr tele- 
phoned Bullitt in Parb, and the President’s sleep was 
broken by Bullitt’s transatlantic call announcing the 
invasion. By breakfast-time he had Carr’s cable 
telling of the arriv'al of the German troops in Prague, 
of General Von Goblcntz taking over the Presidential 
palace, and of the street crowds, silent, or weeping, or 
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desperately daring to jeer Always complete, Carr 
added that the “ occupation was accomplished m 
snowj neither” 

The President and Welles, discussing the cables 
together, nere filled with the outrage felt by most men 
in those days Welles, shuttling bach and forth betn een 
the Department and the Wliitc House, called the seizure 
of Prague “ the first unshaded instance of open 
thiever),” and rounded out the magmficently t>'pical 
phrase by confessing to the President that it made 
him almost sick to be unable to give pubhc vent to 
his feelings Hull, resting m the South, heard the 
news b) telephone from the President and, hearing it, 
nas moved to use all his transcendent talent for 
picturesque profanity 

Searching for weapons to implement the peace 
offensive, the President had mcanwiiile laid hands on 
the economic powers so casual!) granted b> Congress 
and so often turned to unforeseen account m New Deal 
foreign policy There was some evidence of the 
dumping of German goods m this country Hastily 
conferring between cables and telephone calls the 
President and ^\cllcs decided to" use the evidence as a 
basis for application of counter viihng duties against 
Germany They also decided on immediate abrogation 
of the trade agreement with Czcclioslovakia, and since 
they did not wash the loot of Prague to be so rich as the 
loot of Vienna, they planned to try to freeze Czech 
balances m American banks All three steps were 
immediately arranged with tlic Treasury and the 
Justice Department The freezing of the Czech 
balances was most difficult, but Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry Morgcntliau, Jr , Iclcplioned George 
Hirnson, Goxernor of fbe Ae» 'iork Federal Reserve 
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Bank, to ask him to bnng the New York banks into line. 
Then \Velles called in Thomsen and told him ^vhat ^vas 
afoot Dumping, not Prague, was Welles* chief theme ; 
yet Thomsen, knowing countcr-vaihng duties amounted 
to an embargo against liis country’s exports, glumly 
sa\v the menace ^vhich existed. 

In these actions there was something of the auto- 
matic reflex, as in the statement denouncing the 
“ wanton lawlessness ” of Hitler’s actions which Welles 
prepared that evemng after long consultation ^vith the 
President and several calls to Hull. Had the Senate 
acted immediately on the arms embargo, something 
might have been gained. But Hitler and the \Vilhelm- 
strassc were well aivarc of the principle of American 
foreign relations so well expressed by Jules Henri, 
long counsellor of the French embassy in \Vashington, 
who used to say that he tvired his foreign office once a 
month, “ Le Prisident propose, U Sinai dispose." Mere 
gestures by the President and State Department were 
of little value in a situation rapidly assuming tlic aspect 
of a war crisis. 

In England and France, Prague and appeasement 
had fallen together. By March i8, \vhcn ^^’cl]es’ 
statement was made public, Kennedy was cabling that 
one of the most influential appeasers now believed 
England must fight, and Bullitt’s despatches described 
French ofiidals wailing that diplomacy had ceased to 
exist, and that war was approaching at a terrible speed. 
Two da>’s later Litvinov informed the American 
cmbass>' in Moscoiv that he had been queried by the 
British on the Sorict attitude in the c\ent of a German 
attack on Rum.mia, and news of the first moves in the 
attempted encirclement of Germany came from Poland 
and the Balkans. 
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It was in this atmosphere, %vith the cables bringing 
cries of anguish and alarm liom every capital in Europe, 
that the President, Hull, and Welles formulated another 
new and important principle of American foreign ' 
policy. Hull had come hurrying home, and the trio 
had resumed their habit of constant general discussion. 
With war more imminent than ever, they began to 
think of other aspects of American war-time policy 
besides aiding the democracies by “ methods short of 
war.” Knowing the fearful havoc war might bring, 
realizing its probable effect on the American economy, 
they evolved the principle which Welles admirably 
expressed in the remark that “ neutrals a re parties at _ 
i nterest in a. modem war, and particularly m the post- 
sett lement.” This principle, giving neutrals a 
prescriptive right to a seat at the conference table, is 
only now becoming the basis for tentative efforts to 
form a united neutral front for common sense,” as 
the President calls it. 

In those days, however, the principle was just tossed 
out, as it were, in the teeth of the whirlwind. By 
April 5 the Italian army was mobilizing lor the 
invasion of Albania and the little country was over- 
run on April 7. Hull issued a condemnatory statement 
as nc\vs arrived of mobilization in Germany. Both 
London and Paris feared that Hidcr might attempt a 
preventive ivar ivhilc the democracies were still 
lU-prcparcd, and Berlin cables of April 10 seemed to 
confirm these expectations, telling of large German 
forces starting for the Polish frontier. On April ir 
the Italian military classes of 1910 and 1914 were 
called to the colours, and seven German divisions were 
menacing Poland. Bullitt cabled that the highest 
French officials put Uic chances of ^va^ at ten to one. 
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and quoted a sadly pointed sentence : “ It’s just five 
minutes before midnight ; die darkest hour is at 
hand.” 

Probably a quarter century must elapse before we 
kno\v ^vhether the European foreign offices were correct 
m fearing war last April. On April 8, just after Hull 
had made his statement on the invasion of Albania, 
there was a meeting at the ^\^l^te House. And at 
the meeting was conceived the final masterpiece of the 
ersatz which deferred war, if war was indeed deferred. 

As usual the President had been on the transatlantic 
telephone, calling his amb.issadors to ask if there was 
anything he could do. As usual the answers had been 
coming back : ” Not without making some commit- 
ment.” And as alwa>s public opinion put commit- 
ments out of the question. But the President told the 
others in his office that he had a plan wliich required 
no commitment, yet field out some hope of ending the 
crisis. As he outlined it, he would address personal 
messages to Hitler and Mussolini. Taking their 
peaceful professions at face value, he would plead 
with them to promise specifically not to attack other 
nations. To increase the dramatic effect, he winild 
even name the nations to be guaranteed against 
aggression. Hull and Welles immediately saiv the 
merits of the plan. At worst, by asking the dictators 
point-blank ^vhether they would fish or cut bait, it 
ought to provide a breathing space in which England 
a nd _rr imc&> could^continuo-to^earm^- At best, it 
England and France time to make encircle^, 
i pent effeS Stec-’T^was simpIe^efTiTgemous, easy, and 
harmless- „ ' — 

Awaiting the psychological moment the President 
had time to spare. Throughout the evemng of April 8 
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and again on the evening of April 9, he dictated and 
re-dictated to Grace Tully drafts of the proposed 
message. On April to he %vas very busy ; he could not 
correct his final version until the late afternoon, when 
he finally sent it to the State Department. \Velles, 
Eerie, Feis, Moffat, and Dunn gathered in the 
Secretary’s office, to listen eagerij' to Hull, tvho read 
the document aloud, lisping a little, dropping his 
r’s as always. The President's language was plain, 
even ratlier homely in spots — he referred to “ our 
next-door neighbour, Canada ” — but the argument 
uas cogent. Describing the danger ot staring 
that there could be no negotiation Nvhile aggression 
threatened, he asked for guarantees of safety for 
“ Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania,” and so on 
down to “ the Arabias, Palestine, Egypt, and Persia.” 
As Hull tv-ent through the list, riie otJiers could imagine 
the President calling off the countries from a map 
while Grace Tully scribbled unceasingly. Then came 
a prediction that other nations ivould gladly offer 
similar guarantees, and the inevitable closing suggestion 
that such questions as disarmament and an opening 
of trade might profitably be discussed thereafter. 

In tlie next days the labour of re-drafting slowly 
progressed. Adolph Eerie did the initial work. Having 
a surprising theory that a semi-diplomatic communica- 
tion might influence the peoples against their masters, 
he made one of his drafts an eloquent address to the 
citizens of Italy and Germany, Then the President 
took Berie’s handhvork and made nc^v drafts, restoring 
his original plan, saving the best of Berie’s purple 
passages, removing the strongest touches, and adding 
touches ofhis own. In the course of his argument for 
peaceful negotiation, he found an illustration which 
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dcliglitcd him— “ In the pioneer days of America, 
courts of justice folloucd the frontiersmen, but it ^^as 
a ;Ncn*cstablishcd rule that all arms were left outside 
the court-room.” Hull and Welles had some dilliculty 
convincing lum that Hiller and Mussolini tvould 
scarcely understand a request to “ park your guns 
outside.” 

By April 13 the message was complete. Hull, Welles, 
Bcrle, and Norman Davis, whose advice Hull had 
sought, had all made their contributions, but tlic main 
substance was the President’s o\N'n, and he was pleased 
tridi it. The next afternoon Hull and AVcUcs brought 
over the midday cables to the President’s office. The 
tliree men read them anxiously together. The nc\vs 
was very dark, for the warnings of war to come had 
risen in a wild crescendo of anxiety. The President 
telephoned Bullitt, who feared the worst. Hull still 
doubted whether the time was ripe to send the message, 
but the President said he had one of his hunches. 

“ \Ve only just caught the boat before Munich,” he 
said. ” Perhaps they’re too worried in Europe, but I 
don’t want to nuss the boat now.” 

Accordingly the message was put on the wires for 
Rome and Berlin, where it had the effect of a sudden 
explosion. Berle was certainly miscalculating when 
he supervised elaborate undercover arrangements for 
radio publicity, by which translations of the message 
and favourable comment were broadcast into Germany 
and Italy. If anything, the German and Itahan 
peoples were angered by the intervention from abroad. 
Perhaps the President was miscalculating, too, for there 
is some reason to believe he had a lingering hope that 
his masterpiece of ersatz would have permanent results. 
But if the results were svot peirnawent, they were 
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satisfactory. Hitler and Mussolini ^v’e^e brought up 
all standing. Tlierc was a sudden pause, and the 
cables, speaking no more of war, were full of specula- 
tions on the dictators* answers to the President. Afusso- 
lini’s came first, an infuriated single sentence in a 
speech. Hitler’s, delayed until the end of April, was a 
long oration to the Reichstag attacking the President 
in such a ivay that it was thought to have been prepared 
for American consumption in the German embassy 
here. Then, after the answers had been given, tJicre 
was no more crisis, and the business of drumming up 
emotion had to be^n all over again. 

So ended this curious and little-understood incident. 
It had a more curious postludc. The President 
called m the Italian Ambassador, Prince Colonna, and 
told him genially but firmly that Mussolini had been 
guilty of a breach of good manners in failing to make 
a Witten reply to a written communication. The 
same intimation was conveyed to Thomsen by the 
State Department. Unfortunately, however, polite 
deportment was not a preoccupation of the dictator- 
ships. 
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DEATH OF HOPE 

X XiSTORiCAL SPECULATION IS thc idlcst of pastimcs. 
Yet it is irresistible to speculate on what might have 
happened if the President had dared, some time 
before the fall of Prague, to present the issues of 
American foreign policy squarely to the people. If he 
had bluntly warned them of the approach of war ; 
if he had told them that here and here our vital 
interests were involved ; if he had urged them to join 
him in protecting those interests ; if he had loudly 
cried havoc in the market-place — but the fact is he 
did not. 

The fact is tliat from the Munich crisis through the 
spring of 1939, American policy ^vas ingenious rather 
than forthright. It ^vas ersatz ; thc best substitute 
the President could improvise for the more positive 
policy he svas debarred from following. Even in his 
January message to Congress, when he asked repeal of 
the arms embargo and spoke of his " methods short of 
war ” in aid of the democraci^, he dealt largely in 
intimations. Probably he was wise in refusing to 
precipitate a great national debate, yet in that chancy 
time after the April crisB he had to pay a heavy penalty. 
Appeasement was over. England and France \sere 
reaching out for allies against Germany, to Poland, 
Turkey, Rumania, and Russia. Tlie moment ivas 
56 
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propitious for assertion of America’s influence m the 
cause of peace Repeal of the arms embargo might 
have tipped the balance And the failure to debate 
the central issues had caught the repeal movement in 
a deadly inertia 

At the New Year, following conferences between 
Cordell Hull and the legislative leaders, the Con- 
gressional management of repeal had been confided to 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, Key Pittman Pittman had been in the Alaska 
gold rush before settling m his Nevada baihwck, and 
he still approached foreign relations with something 
of the spirit of the old frontiersmen who shouted 
*' Fifty-four forty or fight ” A clever man, a good 
talker, a recognized oligarch of the Senate, he had 
the tsall and the experience for his task Unhappily 
he also had a strain of weakness m him somewhere 
Opportunities slipped through his fingers Delajs 
were endless Etery fortnight or so from January to 
April, the President or Hull asked him for a report 
He always replied tliat tins or that obstacle remained 
to be surmounted, but that the prospects ivere very 
fair 

“ Tuo weeks more and wc’ll be getting somewhere,” 
he used to sa> 

By mid-Apnl, reading the cables, expecting the final 
denouement in Europe, the President and Hull were 
wcar> of this fortnightly experience of hope deferred 
The two men had a long, serious talk Tlie President, 
still somewhat suspicious of the British and French 
appeasers, was doubtful of the proper course Hull 
ivas more sure Fearing war even more than the 
President, even more convinced tint repeal of tlic 
embargo would increase the chance of peace, HuU 
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urged fighting for repeal as a matter of principle. 
After a careful thought the President agreed, and Hull 
saw Pittman again. This time, at last, Pittman 
confessed that the prospects wcre-far from fair. There- 
upon the President and Hull took the fight into their 
own hands, beginning a series of conferences with 
wavering Senators and Congressmen. They discussed 
what to say in advance, and each supplemented the 
other. 

The President saw the men assigned to him in tlie 
late afternoons, when his work was done and the warm 
spring dusk was veilmg the White House garden outside 
his office windoivs. His topics were the situation’s 
political aspects, the likelihood of ^va^, and war’s mean- 
ing to this country if the dictatorships should be 
victorious. He spoke calmly, often half humorously, 
but what he said was neither soothing nor funny,^ for 
he carried his speculations to a strong conclusion. 
Pointing out that the British in defeat could not 
remain masters of the sea, he predicted dominant sea- 
power as the first objective of the victors. Under- 
hning the threat of new navies in the Atlantic, he 
recalled the difficulties of our own South American 
relations, and the case with which the dictatorships, 
hungry for raw materials, could use South America’s 
products. To the by now goggle-eyed law-makers, he 
pictured the dictatorships expanding their South 
American trade, subsidizing friendly politicians, supply- 
ing military instructors and industri^ advisers, putting 
us “ on the defensive in our own backyard.” 

” Of course this seems very remote,” he used to 
conclude. “ But these arc remote possibilities which 
no far-sighted man can overlook. It’s our job to take 
care of that kind of possibility. And I regard repeal 
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of tlic embargo as the greatest step we can take to 
guard the country’s interests, both to keep the peace 
and in the event of tvar.” 

Hull, who did his missionary work in quiet chats in 
Ids unpretentious apartment at the Carlton Hotel, 
spoke more of principle and of the situation’s economic 
side. His language was extremely salty, and much of 
it has been preserved. He told the Senators and 
Congressmen tliey were ** making the mistake of their 
lives ” to view the oncoming conflict as “ another 
goddam piddling dispute o\er a boimdary line.” 
It would be no local war, he said, but an assault on 
the peace of the world by “powerful nations, armed 
to the teeth, preaching the doctrine of naked force 
and practising a philosophy of barbarism.” Of the 
embargo itself, he remarked bitterly that we had 
“substituted a >vretchcd litiTc bob«taiIcd, sawed-off 
domestic statute for die established rules of international 
law,” and by so doing had “ conferred a gratuitous 
benefit on djc probable aggressors, depriving those 
who would resist them of the right to buy the wherc- 
wnthal of resistance in tliis country.” 

" \Vhy dammit,” he once cried out, “ these nations 
have told us again and again what diey mean to do. 
Hitler intends to make Iximsclf the colossus of Europe, 
wliilc Japan places her heel on Asia. If they succe^, 
we will have to transact our business isith die rest of 
the i\orId through Tokyo and Berlin. ^Vc knoiv all 
ihb, and >ct we retain fhb embargo, which direedy 
encourages HiUcr, makes war more likely, and threatens 
our own peace and safety. Back home >sc call people 
who do dzat kind of thing just plam chuckle-headed.” 

Unfortunately most of Hull’s pleading and the 
President’s rensoning might as >»eB have hem addressed 
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to the empty air. Just as he was entering the fight 
Hull got a good summary of the situation from his old 
friend, the Senate Republican leader, shrewd, cynical, 
tolerant Charles McNary of Oregon. McNa^’s 
partisanship has worn thin in years of Senate service. 
He delights to beat the administration, yet he will help 
his enemies to make Congre^ face big issues calmly 
and intelligently. Hull invited him to the Carlton 
and made his plea. Personally a mild isolationist, 
McNary, was unconvinced. Then Hull, knowing 
McNary’s penchant for behind-the-scenes co-operation, 
asked his opinion of the chances for action during 
the session. 

" Well, Cordell,” replied McNary in his funny, 
judgmatical tone, “ I don’t just exactly know how the 
boys stand, but I guess you ivill be in for considerable 
trouble if you press repeal of the embargo. Some 
people feel pretty strongly, and most of the rest don’t 
^vant to do anything now.” 

At Hull’s request McNary checked the Senate further, 
returning a iveek later with a report wliich was suppor- 
ted by the findings of the Democratic leaders. On 
the straight question of repeal or no repeal, repeal had 
a majority ; but the isolationists were spoiling for a 
long debate and there ^vas no majority to bring the 
question to vote. The trouble was the same lack of 
liaison bet\vcen cable-readers and non-cable-readers 
which had tripped up the President in his meeting 
with the Military Affairs Committee. Tips of another 
appeasement ^vere circulating in ^Vashi^gton, origi- 
nating in the City of London and the Paris Bourse, 
where appeasement was desired, and in French and 
English leftist circles, where it was then feared. 
Nothing promotes wish-thinking so much as the hope 
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of political advantage, and the leading isolationists, 
feeling their course weakened by the threat of svar, 
sedulously repeated the tips. Senators and Representa- 
tives, sour against New Deal domestic policy, anxious 
for a short session, believed the isolationists ratlier than 
the President and Hull. There will be no war,” 
they told themselves complacently, “ the issue can be 
deferred.’* If they had thought Otherwise, repeal 
would have been voted. 

The President and Hull struggled on, but only from 
disappointment to disappointment. The Senate was 
so sluggish that it was decided in June to start the 
final drive in the House, where repeal had to be 
sponsored by Sol Bloom, cliairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. The pushing impresario of 
George Washington, the Constitution and, in the 
forgotten '90’s, of a cooch dancer at the Clii'cago 
^Vorld’s Fair, Bloom is one of the Congressional 
scnioniy system’s broadest jokes. He promised great 
things. Yet one late June night, after many administra- 
tion members had gone to bed, the Ilouse voted 
amendments \irluAlly nullifjnng repeal’s eficct. In 
the Sen.'itc meanwhile, .after the President had 
asked bumbling Majority Leader Albcn Barkley to 
breakfast and told him the repeal fight must be made, 
law'-makers longing to get home to mend their fences 
had begun openly plotting rebellion. Worse still, 
three pro-repeal members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, Waller Gcoi^c of Georgia, Guy Gillette 
of Iowa, and Wallace White of Maine, shared 
the comibrting conviction that ** the issue could be 
deferred ” because there would be no war. The end 
came on July 11, when the Senate Committee %olcd, 
IS to 1 1, not to report a biH. 
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oF political advantage, and the leading isolationists, 
feeling their course weakened by the threat of ^var, 
sedulously repeated the tips. Senators and Representa- 
tives, sour against New Deal domestic policy, anxious 
for a short session, believed the isolationists ratlier than 
the President and Hull. ” Tlicrc will be no war,” 
they told themselves complacently, ” the issue can be 
deferred.” If they had thought otherwise, repeal 
would have been voted. 

The President and Hull struggled oii, but only from 
disappointment to disappointment. The Senate was 
so sluggish that it was decided in June to start the 
final drive in the House, where repeal had to be 
sponsored by Sol Bloom, chairman of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. The pushing impresario of 
George Washington, the Constitution and, in the 
forgotten ’go’s, of a cooch dancer at the Chicago 
World's Fair, Bloom is one of the Congressional 
seniority system’s broadest jokes. He promised great 
things. Yet one late June night, after many administra- 
tion members had gone to bctl, the House voted 
amendments virtually nullifpng rcpc.'il’s effect. In 
the Senate mcanwlulc, after the President had 
asked bumbling Majority Leader Alben Barkley to 
breakfast and told him the repeal fight must be made, 
law-makers longing to get home to mend their fences 
had begun openly plotting rebellion. Worse still, 
three pro-rcpe.al members of the Foreign Relations 
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deferred ” because there would be no war. Tlic end 
came on July ri, when the Senate Committee \otcd, 
12 to 1 1, not to report a bill. 
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Thus the struggle reached its penultimate scene, an 
unhappy postlude which too clearly revealed the reason 
for our ersatz foreign policy. Refusing to surrender, 
the President and Hull decided to hold a White House 
meeting of Senate leaders, to discuss reversal of the 
committee’s action. Barkley arranged it, rounding 
up McNary, Pittman, Vice President John Gamer, 
tlie old veteran, 'William Borah, and McNary’s 
assistant, serious Warren Austin. On the appointed 
evening, the President, Hull, and Steve Early received 
Gamer and the Senators in the upstairs study of the 
White House. Tliere was a grog tray in the comer. 
^Vhile the Senators made themselves drinks the 
President, comfortably ensconced on Uic big couch 
by the empty fireplace, joked \vith Gamer about the 
proper way to compound an old-fasliioncd. The 
atmosphere tvas easily genial. They were all men in 
the same trade, taking their shirt^slccvcd case together, 
until the President called tlic meeting to order on a 
rather solemn note. 

'* It might be the proper thing,” he said, ** to open 
this meeting with prayer ; our decision may well 
aficct not only the people of our o^vn country, but also 
the peoples of the world.” 

Then he plunged in, telling the story he had told so 
often before, emphasizing the danger of war, outlining 
war’s possible consequences, rehearsing the arguments 
for repeal of the embargo. He spoke temperately but 
grimly, and he avoided the daring speculations he had 
ofTcred in his earlier talks. Instead, he dwelt at length 
on the authenticity of his information, describing his 
constant exchanges with British and French leaders, 
mentioning all sorts of supporting testimony, tiying 
hard to make the Senators belic\c that W’ar really 
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threatened. They listened intently for over an hour. 
As a sort of peroration he recapitulated his repeated 
efforts in behalf of peace, and ended quite simply : 

“ But now I’ve fired my last shot. I think I ouglit to 
have another round in my belt.” 

“ Mr. President,” put in McNary, “ am I right in 
understanding that you believe there is a probability 
of war between now and the next regular session of 
Congress ? ” 

“ I don’t say there’s a probability,” replied the 
President, ” but I am certain there is a very strong 
possibility.” 

Hull, taking up where the President left off, went 
considerably further. He positively predicted war by 
the summer’s end. He stated flatly that embargo 
repeal would reduce the chance of war by at least half. 
He urged again and again that this country’s interests 
were vitally involved. As he talked on, his pleading 
grew more vehement, his emotion less controlled. At 
first no one broke in. Cut after a time Borah, the great 
leader of the isolationists, the hero of the League fight, 
could keep silence no longer while his most cherislicd 
theories were trampled on. 

” No one can foretell what may happen,” Borah said, 
interrupting Hull. ” But my feding and belief is that 
we are not going to have a \var. Germany isn’t ready 
for it.” 

“ I wish the Senator would come down to my office 
and read the cables,” Hull answered, with a sort of 
sad patience. “I’m sure he would come to the 
conclusion that there’s far more danger of war than he 
thinks.” 

“ So far as the reports in your Department are 
coiicemedy I wovJdn't be bound by them” countered 
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Borah firmly. “ I have my own sources of information 
which I have provided for myself, and on several 
occasions I’ve found them more reliable than the State 
Department ” 

Such was the crucial exchange, which should stand 
for many years as a symbol of the results of divided 
responsibility m the formation of foreign pohcy. 
When Borah announced that he had better information 
than the State Department, there was a moment when 
no one spohe. Even to his friends — and most of the 
men present ivere adminngly attached to the great 
old man — his amazing statement seemed to embody all 
the occasional arrogance of those who do not read the 
cables towards those who do. Tears actually came to 
Hull’s eyes, and when the discussion began again 
and someone asked his opinion, he said bitterly that he 
had nothing further to offer in view of Borah’s remark. 
Always jolly, Garner smoothed matters over, and a 
little later brought the meeting to a close by asking 
Barkley straight out whether he had the votes to bring 
up repeal on the Senate floor, Barkley admitted he 
did not, and Gamer went round tlie circle, getting 
exactly the same answer from all the others Then he 
turned to the President. 

“ Well, Captain,” he said, “ we may as well face the 
facts You haven’t got the votes, and that’s all there 
is to It.” 

The President, lying back on his sofa, smoking his 
cigarette, nodded between puffs. 'Where Hull seemed 
almost broken, the President had expected the meeting’s 
conclusion from the start, and was good-humoured 
about it. His only reply to Garner was that he had 
done his best, and that the Senate must now take the 
responsibility. Borah put in that there uould be 
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“ no difficulty about that.” Thereat the President 
asked for a pad and pencil, wrote out statements for 
Hull and Barkley to give the reporters waiting in the 
White House portico, and said good-bye to his guests. 
The meeting broke up in laughter. 


" ARE YOU READY ’ ” 

Yet the meeting ^vas no laughing matter. Repeal 
of the arms embargo was the crux of the President’s 
foreign policy. “ Methods short of svar,” the dis- 
tinction between political and economic commitments 
in Europe, “ disarmament and an opening of trade,” 
the theory that neutrals were “ parties at interest ” in 
a modem world conflict — all these concepts svere less 
immediately important than repeal. With repeal 
refused the United States almost ceased, for a while, to 
have a foreign policy. 

At this time, to be sure, there was an important 
development in the Far Eastern field. From the first 
invasion of China, American policy had been to prevent 
the Japanese from establishing themselves firmly until 
the English and French were ready to help put them 
in their place. During the spring of 1939, however, 
in the famous Tientsin incident, the English had sho\vn 
signs of willingness to try a little Far Eastern appease- 
ment. The President and Hull had long been con- 
sidering termination of our commercial treaty ^Wth 
Japan, which would permit an embargo on Japanese 
trade, and thus threaten the Japanese militarists with 
the closing of their main source of desperately needed 
war materials. As signs of English weakness and 
Japanese domineering multiplied in China, the 
President and Hull reached their decision. After a 
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long talk at the White House, Hull secretly consulted 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on treaty termination. Then, perhaps because friends 
told him what was up. Senator Arthur Vandenberg 
introduced a resolution demanding that the treaty be 
terminated. Such a signal from a leading isolationist 
was all the President and Hull could ask. Termination 
took place late in July. 

Yet the termination of the Japanese treaty svas a 
side venture, as it were. After the collapse of the repeal 
drive, the effort to keep the peace tvas over, and all 
energies were concentrated on the quite different 
effort to prepare the country for shock of %var abroad. 
The first preparations had started long before, when 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
dropped in on the President during one of the most 
menacing days of the April crisis. The President had 
asked him : 

“ Henry, are you ready for the worst ’ Because things 
look so bad you ought to be.” 

And Morgenthau, horrified, had hurried back to his 
office to get ready. In the ensuing iveek, the Treasury 
■ "was the scene of a remarkable succession of meetings, 
at which Morgenthau and his aides planned •war-time 
. protection of the American economy wth representa- 
• tives of the State and Agriculture Departments, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the Federal 
Reserve Board, the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
and the New York Stock Exchange. Arrangements 
were made, in conjunction with the British and French 
Treasuries, to forestall uncontrolled liquidation of 
foreign-owned American securities. The SEC and 
Stock Exchange braced themselves to meet panic, first 
by a rareJiO patn?} cf /Jsvsr, aiad then, 
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if necessary, by stopping trading. The Reserve Board 
prepared to hghten restrictions on bank credit, and 
agreed with the Treasury to spend up to $500,000,000 
in protecting the government bond market, while 
George Harrison of the Nmv York Reserve Bank 
accepted the task of persuading the big New York 
bankers not to dump their huge bond-holding on a 
falling market. It was decided that in war-time the 
tripartite currency stabilization agreement would have 
to become inoperative, and a system of monetary con- 
trol was approved for emergencies. Tlicn, when every 
financial eventuality had been provided for, the entire 
programme was embodied inagroup of executive orders,^ 
and when they had been passed by die President and the 
Justice Department, these were stored in Morgenthau’s 
safe, to be used as needed when war came. 

Evcryulierc in the government, aU through that 
spring and early summer, preparations for tvar were 
^oot. In Congress, a $2,000,000,000 national defence 
bill was passed. In the War, Navy, and Treasury 
Departments, they were buying strategic raw materials 
from which >var might cut us oJf. OJficers in the Navy 
Department’s ^var•plans division foregathered with 
men from the War Department and the State Depart- 
ment’s legal adviser’s office, to work on the proclama- 
tions of neutrality and supplemental orders to numerous . 
departments and agencies which the outbreak of svar 
would require the President to issue. Even the Justice 
Department, remembering Black Tom, built up an 
increased organization for counter-espionage. In the 
President’s mind, abo, the thought of ^va^ \vas never 
absent. Once, when Attorney General Frank Mu^hy 
came to dbcuss counter-espionage with him, he outlined 
tiie aJlcmativcs confixmting the country. 
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veteran of the last war, Bernard Baruch, had been 
expressing concern to the President over the state of 
national defence. A year or so before, Baruch had 
been so troubled by our small production of smokeless 
powder that he had offered to advance ^(^3, 600,000 of 
his o^vn to build a smokeless-po^v'der plant for the 
government. The office of the Assistant Secretary of 
War is legally charged with the periodic preparation 
of industrial mobilization plans, and Johnson had been 
particularly insistent in pressing the President for the 
appointment of a civilian advisor^’- committee of 
industrial experts to check his plan. During the spring 
both Baruch and Johnson had revived this proposal. 
Early in August, as soon as Congress was out, the 
President was leaving for a short vacation, and he must 
have remembered Baruch’s and Johnson’s arguments 
and decided that the matter ought to be taken care of 
before he left. At any rate, after a Cabinet meeting 
on August 4, he invited Johnson and Sumner Welles 
into his office and announced to them, “ I want to set 
up a War Resources Board.” 

In a long discussion of personnel, the President 
favoured men from the ” younger group,” and when 
Johnson reeled off a list of candidates for chairman of 
the proposed board, told him that Edu'ard Stetiinius, 
chairman of the U.S. Steel Company, was " the man.” 
Stettinius svas drafted by telephone from the Wlutc 
House, and a few da)‘s later he and Johnson, Acting 
Secretary of the Na\'y Charles Edison, and scscral 
other War and Nav’y Department men met in Johnson's 
office to pick the rest of the board members. When 
they had finished they called the President, and ho 
approved. Then came tlie rub. Although the board s 
function was intended to be purely advisory, its mere 
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appointment was sure to cause some alarm. Actually 
the alarm ^vas vastly increased by a foolishly phrased 
announcement in wliich Johnson and Edison implied 
the board would take over American industry when 
Nvar came. 


STRANGE TALE OF HITLER AND STALIN 

The President, meanwhile, had other things to think 
of. Hitler ^vas already gathering his forces for the 
attack on Poland, and England and France, having 
guaranteed help to Poland, Rumania, and Turkey, 
were in the last abortive stages of their negotiations 
■with the Soviet Union. War was obviously possible 
at any moment. Hull was a>vay, resting after his 
fruitless struggle for repeal of the arms embargo. On 
the evening of August 5, die President had a long talk 
■with Sumner Welles. With the embargo unrepealed, 
this country’s voice had little authority, yet a final plea 
for peace seemed to Welles and the President a necessary 
gesture. Although the Romc-Berlin axis had been all 
but broken, Rome was presumed to retain influence 
with Berhn, and since he had refused to sign the 
mobilization orders at the time of Munich, the King 
of Italy was thought to be Rome’s leading peace-man. 
Accordingly it was decided, when the war crisis came, 
to address a message to Victor Emmanuel begging him 
to exert his country’s influence in peace’s cause. 

At the same time, both the President and Welles 
thought that war might come not after a prolonged 
crisis, but as a blitzkrieg. On the outbreak of war, 
the President was determined to request the belligerents 
to promise not to bomb open towns. He and Welles 
abo wished to make the outbreak of war the immediate 
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signal for an emergency Pan-American conference, at 
^vh^cfl the nations of the Americas could plan their 
policy togctlicr. Fearing a blitzkrieg, Welles passed 
the next day writing the note on air-bombing and the 
Pan-American conference call, ^vhich had been 
provided for in the Declaration of Lima. That evening 
he tvent again to the White House, where he found the 
President tvorking late in his study with Missy LeHand. 
He gave his drafts to the President, who read them 
carefully and edited them. The summer night was 
^va^m ; both men were wakeful, and for a ^vldIe they 
discussed the plight of the world. Then, Just as roid- 
n ght sho^ved on the big clock on the mantel, the 
P^resident signed the drafts and Welles took them back 
to his office, to be put away until doomsday. The 
President left ^Vashington the next morning. 

Meanwhile the event had already occurred which 
made w'orld catastrophe a virtual certainty. Some time 
between August i and August 5, tlic German Ambassa- 
dor in Moscow, Count Von dcr Schulenburg, indicated 
to (he Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs, Vyacheslav 
Molotov, that his master Adolf Hiller was ready to 
negotiate a Russo-German pact. The President had 
hardly arrived at Hyde Park when \vord of the German 
overture reached the State Department. 

It has, of course, been generally supposed that tliis 
c.xtraoidinary alliance, which formed die vast territory 
from the North Sea to the shores of the Pacific into a 
union of tyranny, came as a complete surprise to tlic 
foreign offices of other nations. Actually the United 
States had been suspicious of such a development 
since 1934, while the Lnghsli and French, also w’amed, 
simply refused to credit the incredible. The giver of 
the warning was Pullitt, a prophet of annopng 
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accuracy, who reported tint soon after tlie Rochm 
blood bath demonstrated the cflicicncy of the German 
dictator, Stahn offered Hitler a partnership against the 
Western world At that time Stalin’s offer SNais turned 
down, for Hitler still feared England and had not >ct 
abandoned lus plan of a dmc to the East Discussion 
of the question was ne\er completely broken off, hou- 
e\cr, being earned on through cxtra-dipIomatic 
channels, by trade missions and m contacts between the 
high commands of the German and Russian armies 
By January, 1939, Hitler’s feeling for England had 
altered sufficient!), under the combined influence of 
Von Ribbentrop’s slick persuasions and the sscakness 
of English polic), to allow the secret Russo German 
discussions to take on a bncf new life Tlicn in Ma>, 
after Molotos liad replaced Luvanov as Foreign 
Commissar, and after the English had reached for 
their tentatne agreement with the Poles, Hitler made 
his first definite mo\c Von dcr Schulcnburg was sent 
to Molotov , to tell him that the German anti-Commlcm 
agreements were really mbaninglcss, to point out that 
tlic English were the true common enemies of Russia 
and German), and to suggest closer trade and other 
relations between the tvio countnes As fhtlcr’s 
purpose was onl) to keep Russia out of the Anglo- 
1 ranco-Pohsh front, Von dcr Schulcnburg was some- 
what taken aback vshen Molotov replied that closer 
trade relations were all \cr> well, but what Stalin 
most tlcsirctl was closer political relations 
Negotiation of a trade agreement vs-as begun, but 
Hitler still hoped to persuade the Poles to give in on 
Danzig and the Comclor and join him m an attack on 
the Ukraine Accordingl) a definite response to 
Molotov’s suggestion v^as dcla)cd, and vvhile Molotov 
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prodded Von der Schulenburg for an answer, Stalin 
opened discussions of the anti-German front with 
the English and French. Then came the abortive 
Danzig crisis of July, which convinced Iditler that the 
Poles would not give way, and produced the climax 
of this fantastic talc of double-dealing in the first days 


of August. 

To round the tale out, the English and French 
received the same information as the State Department, 
but were told there was nothing to it by their ambassa- 
dors in Moscow, Sir William Seeds and M. Paul Emile 
Naggiar. Seeds and Na^iar were convinced by the 
loud and quite honest protestations of.the Soviet War 
Commissar, Klementi Voroshilov, who was carrying 
on the discussions with the English and French m 
blank ignorance of the doings of Stalin and Molotov. 
Only the Chinese benefited by our knowledge. A 
private emissary, sent by plane from Chungking by 
Chiang Kai-Shek, vis ted Bullitt in Paris on August 8 
and received news of what was afoot. The information, 
cabled back to Chungking, caused the C^mwe 
Generalissimo to refuse to conclude a treaty oftcrc > 
Russia, and pressed for by several influential 
of the executive Yuan. But by August i6, he very 
day when Voroshilov intimated to the 
French missions that if Poland would f 
Russian Army the Soviets would join t c ro 
Hitler, the terms of the R««f*German pact had been 
fully agreed upon bct%vccn \ on dcr c 

'''sumner Welle, in chnrgc of the Su.c 

the new dc\cIopmcnts in Moscow With . P 
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Both were aware of the English and French incredulity, 
both were strongly inclined to take the opposite view, 
and so inchning, concluded that war was inevitable. 
The President, who was also very tired, was planning to 
make a short sea trip on the cruiser Tuscaloosa. With 
war impending, he thought of cancelling his plan, and 
on the morning of August 12, when he was scheduled 
to leave, he was ready to order the Tuscaloosa back to 
her station. Very early, he talked on the transatlantic 
telephone to Bullitt, who took an extremely gloomy 
view. Then at 9 a.m. he called Welles, and asked for 
an opinion. 

" Mr. President,” said Welles solemnly, “ war is 
probably a matter of a week or ten days.” 

*' Oh, in that case I really have a couple of weeks to 
get a rest,” replied the President, who has a theory tliat 
his advisers telescope lime schedules. ” I’ll go, but 1*11 
arrange to be always on call.” 

Thereafter it tvas chiefly necessary to muster patience 
to await what would come. While the President gained 
strength and got a sunburn in the bays and inlets of 
the northern New England coast, Welles was in charge 
in Washington. By August 16, the auguries were so 
dark that he and Berle drafted the message to the King 
of Italy and radioed it to the President. On August 17* 
^Velles convened the first meeting of an Inter-Dcpart- 
mental Neutrality Committee, summoning to his office 
Johnson, Edison, Berlc, Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold, Under Secretary of the Treasury 
John Hanes, and one or two others. Placing before 
them the proclamations and orders tentatively prepared 
Navy, War, and State Department men during 
the spring,^ he told the committee members, ” The 
European situation is now so bad that I think wc ought 
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to be ready for the worst.** The committee went to 
\srork on the papers, and lights began to bum late in 
government oiRccs, for hundreds of details had to be 
seen to. 


Then on August 2!, the Russo-German pact was 
announced in Berlin. The cables of the twenty-second 
brought the reaction. In London the British preserved 
their sang-froid, and seemed pleased lliat the bewildered 
Soviet Ambassador, Maisk>', had excused the announce- 
ment as a German trick to drive a wedge bctvvccn 
Russia and England. From Paris came despairing 
predictions of immediate war, and news of General 
Gamclin’s orders for full mobilization. In ^\*amw, 
Colonel Beck’s complacency approadicd the idiotic. 
And in Berlin, where the Soviet Ambassador was 
again bewildered, German ofiicials were crudely 
boastful. Studying this tragi-comedy, ^Vclles, Bcrle, 
and Mofiat decided to radio the President that the 
time had come for the message to tlie King of Italy. 
The President, hurrying back to Washington, sent his 
re-draft of the message on ahead, and it was cabled to 
Rome on the evening of August 23. Next morning 
Welles met the President at the Union Station, and 
rovlc witli him to the ^Nliitc House, describing tlic 
latest developments on the way. The President could 
only repeat, “ It seems unbclicv'able, really unbehev* 
able.” Yet before he left the motor he had dMidcd 
to send two more hast-chance messages, urging Ibt cr 


and Pobnd’s President MoscicU to use every resource 
of ijcaccful negotiation to compose their difierwees. 

Unhappily the messages, prepared by \SelIcs and 
Bcrle, corrected by the President and got oTthc same 
evening, were no more than gestures. 
v\-a$ now so fast tlial gestures had lost their use u 
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Hull was back, and the death watch was re-established 
in his office. The Inter-Departmental Neutrality 
Committee was ^vo^kmg day and night. The bond 
market \vas already slipping, and the Treasury and 
Reserv’e Board, ^vh^le they poured in millions, ^vere 
showng signs of differing over policy. As another 
gesture, the President had ordered the German hner 
Bremen to be held in New York ; something had to be 
done with it. But the cables told the real story. On the 
evening of August 25, the cables inspired Berle to note 
in his diary : 

“ A rather shattering day, as during it the ncr\'e 
ganglia of Europe began to decay. I have a horrible 
feeling of seeing a civilization breaking, of seeing it 
dying before its actual death. The Polish \vire ^vTnt 
do^vn, and Biddle had to communicate tvith us by 
telephone via Moscow ; cable stoppages began to 
pile up in Berlin j direct line sailings left various points 
without even mail communication, and through it all 
one saw ho^v delicate a fabric this thing we call 
civilization is.” 

When Moscicki managed to answer the President’s 
message, gratefully declaring his complete willingness 
to negotiate all questions between Poland and Germany, 
Hull, Welles, and Berle took the answer to the ^Vhite 
House. Their talk with the President svas full of a 
frustrated sense of the pointlessness of protest ; all of 
them kneiv that one man alone held posver of decision 
on the future of the world. They agreed to communi- 
cate Moscicki’s answer to Hitler, suggesting that if he 
w’ould also negotiate, all might yet be well. But the 
President expressed thrir real feelings when he said 
wearily : 

At any rate tills puts the issue squarely up 
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to Germany, ;vhich no one bothered to do in 
1914.” 

There was nothing more worth trying, and although 
the President spoke of a general conference to “ arrange 
a peace \vithout having the war first,” he knew as 
well as the others that this was wishful thinking. By 
August 28 Berle was writing in his diary that “ the 
last couple of days have produced exactly the sensation 
you might have waiting for a jury to bring in a verdict 
on the life or death of about 10,000,000 people.” Then, 
early in the morning of September i, the one-man 
jury’s verdict was brought in. 
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WHEN WAR CAME 

In governments, as in persons, the immediate 
response to a great event is hkdy to be tmexpected, even 
somewhat improbable. Certainly this is true of the 
response of the government of the United States to 
the outbreak of the Second World War^ of which the 
first effect in Washington was chiefly to interrupt the 
sleep of the President and his principal subordinates. 

On that morning of September i, 1939, the President 
was awakened before da^vn by Wilham Christian 
Bullitt, calhng from Paris to announce Germany’s 
invasion of Poland. Snapping on the light, propping 
himself up on his pillow and hghting a cigarette, he 
telephoned Cordell Hull and Sumner Welles, Harry 
Woodnng, and Charles Edison, to pass on the 
tragic news. Woodring and Edison roused General 
Marshall, chief of staff of the Army, and Admiral 
Stark, chief of naval operations. Soon ^vireless 
messages warning of war ivere on their ^vay to 
naval vessels in both oceans and to army posts scattered 
from Samoa to Fort Devens, Mass. 

While Woodring and Edison stayed at home listening 
tensely to their radios, Hull and Welles rose, dressed, 
and ^o\ e to the State Dqjartment tlirough the empty, 
echoing streets. One of Hull’s staff had been keeping 
all-night vigil. He notified other leading men in the 
78 
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Department, and soon after Hull reached his ofHcc 
Adolph Berle, Pierrepont Moffat, and one or tuo more 
joined him there, to wait anxiously for incoming 
cables. As Welles’s motor sped in from his big country 
place at Oxon Hill, the first light ^vas faintly gilding 
the fat Maryland country-side, yet the sun was scarcely 
up when ^Velles opened his office safe. He got out 
the note pleading ^vith belligerents not to bomb open 
toivns, wliich he and the President had foresightedly 
prepared early in August. Glancing hurriedly through 
it, he took it upstairs to be put on the wire for Warsaw 
and Berlin. Then he, too, joined the group with HulU 
For a time they listened to Hitler speaking to the 
Reichstag. About 6 a-m. they telephoned Under 
Secretary of the Treasury John Hanes and Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board Marriner Eccles, 
who had to be told to stand by for trouble in the 
government bond market. But there was really 
to do. For the most part they sat gloomily around 
Hull’s desk, talking of the war in the hushed, polite, 
meaningless Avay of people gathering for a funeral. 
They were almost bored, and only Berle rose to t e 
occasion with a phrase, remarking : " We are ending 


our death ivatch over Europe. 

As for the President, he has a healthy nervous system 
and had dropped off to sleep again He s ept unti 
6.30, when another call came through from Bullitt 
In the interval Buffitt had talked ™th Daladier The 
French Premier had been philosophic, resigned, and 
desperately sad. He had said “"f "f “ 

country and England must go to 
both their moral standing before the world =>“1 
last chance to offer effective resntance to *' “"”“** 
march of Hitlerism. BulUtt had been convmccd. 
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family photographs ; Welles, stiff and correct as always 
in his chair by the bed, and the President, wearing his 
blue bed-cape, easy against bis pillotvs, 
finished breakfast tray pushed olfby his sid^was oddly 
the same as during the morning talks after Munich, 
nearly a year before. One of the decisions of the talks 
after Munich was to try to weld the AmcncM into a 
closer unity, both economic and political. War, pre- 
occupying European rivals, raising many problems 
in comtion befween us and the other Ammc^ 
nations, gave an opportunity to develop P ^ 
further The President and Wete mimediately 
decided that they would call a special " 

conference, such as they had long planned, “'“on as 
England and France entered Uie war. Wdlcs promised 
to rough out a conference agenda for 
This led the President to bring up one of ^ 
schemes, for a marine security zone ‘"o 

entire Western Hemisphje European 

canXrgrarot-f^Germanp.^ 


submarines with a supply ship base m 
obscure and purchasable r,.rmanv would 

Another current theo^ -as that ™y .ouM 

attack British possessions m _r.„rh develon- 

PresidentandW&es,rearingto=ff=^,^^^^^^^^^ 
ments on public omobon, ato off during 

American commerce had oce 
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had a right to warn belligerent vessels off our sea lanes, 
jumped at the idea. Expert in naval Jiistory, he even 
searched the precedents himself. Only a few days 
before, in the midst of the war crisis, he had reminded 
Berle how John Adams founded the U.S. Navy during 
the Anglo-French war of 1798, buying twenty-four new 
frigates to protect our shipping from English and 
French privateers in the West Indies. In truth the 
President thought that his security zone, subsequently 
so much criticized, would have been approved by 
the founding fathers. 

Now he and Welles agreed that the zone’s establish- 
ment ought to be proposed 'to the forthcoming Pan- 
American Conference. As the President had laid it 
out, the scheme for the zone called for patrol by the 
Navy of the waters actually adjacent to the United 
States, Wlien Welles left him, therefore, he sent for 
Edison, and ordered him to go to ivork on a tentative 
operating plan for this patrol, which he called “ the 
neutrality patrol.” He told Edison ; '* If anything 
happens off our coasts, wc want to know about it." 

Then the President put on his clothes and went to 
his ofRcc for an early Press conference, after which 
Hull came over from the Department. Both men 
wanted to talk to Bullitt and Kennedy, the charge, 
Alexander Kirk, in Berlin, and the unfortunate Tony 
Biddle in Warsaw, but that day the transatlantic 
\vire was badly troubled with diplomatic static.” 
While the President fruitlessly held the instrument, 
^\'aiting for connections which were always just on the 
point of being made, he and Hull reviewed the general 
situation. With Welles he had ^vorked on one of the 
main strands of policy, the unification of the hemi- 
sphere ; wth Hull he now took up the *otlier, which 
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^vas to aid England and France by “ methods short 
of war.” 

They ^veIl knew that the needs of England and France 
tvere pressing. France had long been frantically 
buying American planes and other war supplies. 
The English Government, hoping for repeal of the arms 
embargo, had sent a representative, Lord Riverdale, 
to study purchasing methods \vitli the Treasury’s 
procurement division during the summer. Feeling 
it would be bad policy for J. P. Morgan and Company 
to reappear as the English purchasing agent, the 
President Wmseif had actually intervened to suggest 
the appointment of a public purchasing commission — 
needlessly, as it happened, since both the English 
embassy and the Morgan partners shared his wetv. 
Indeed, it had been as much to help the English and 
French as to reduce the chance of war, tliat the 
President and Hull had vainly sought repeal of the 
arms embargo in the spring. 

Now, of course, it was necessary to apply the embargo, 
but both Hull and the President felt that ^vith men’s 
minds suddenly and brutally cleared by war, repeal 
would be fairly easy. They quickly determined to call 
a special session of Congress for the purpose, after a 
short interval to allow opinion to mature. Hull 
bitterly pointed out that war might not have come if 
opinion had matured a little earlier, but the President 
svas too preoccupied svith the future to think of the past. 
For a while before they parted, he talked seriously to 
Hull of the possible post-war world, of the disarmament 
and opening of trade which he had always in mind 
as the only avenues of return to common sense, and 
of this country’s heavy post-war responsibility for the 
restoration ol” order and security. 
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The President’s talk with Hull was incongruously 
interrupted by Fiorello La Guardia and Grover 
Whalen, who arrived, richly caparisoned, on World’s 
Fair business. The day’s last important event was the 
war Cabinet meeting at 2 p.m. The Cabinet members, 
many of whom had flown back from vacations, hurried 
in early. The long white Cabinet room, \vith its 
portraits of Jackson and Jefierson and its big windows 
on the clipped White House garden, is a pleasant spot. 
Usually early arrivals exchange jokes and gossip, 
but this time most of them took their places at once, 
to sit in an uneasy hush until Pat McKenna, tlie usher, 
threw open the door at the room’s end and announced ; 
" The President, gentlemen.” He came in looking 
rather grey and drawn, without his customary banter- 
ing greetings. Seating himself at the head of the table, 
he began simply : “ It’s no use repeating the news to 
you. You have it already.” 

After stating that it was certain the English and 
French tvould fight, he asked for reports from the 
Departments. The war raised many problems, from 
increased protection for the Panama Canal to enforce- 
ment of the arms embargo at the ports. Being routine 
matters, they were rapidly disposed of, and the 
President went on to what was really on his mind. 
During the preceding crisis he had been much troubled 
by his memory of the tremendous rise of the cost of 
living during the First World War. He had already 
ordered the Labour Department to organize a day- 
to-day price-reporting service. If the reports 
proved bad, he seemed to be set on taking drastic 
steps. He told the Cabinet ; ** You may recall 
that most of the price rises in the last war occurred 
before ive ^vent in. It might be ^vell, this time, to 
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consider exercising some sort of price control im- 
mediately.” 

Feeling ^vas strong in tlic Cabinet, however, that it 
would be tviser to ^vait and sec how prices reacted, 
meanwhile using such existing control devices as the 
Justice Department’s anti-trust division. The topic 
was deferred, and another topic introduced when 
Secretary of Labour Frances Perkins asked ^vhethe^ 
a Labour member could not be appointed to the War 
Resources Board. 

It has already been seen how the board, originally 
intended as a mere civilian advisory committee on 
industrial mobilization, \vas mis-announced as a 
war-time administrative body of vast but vague powers. 
By this time the board had become a symbol of all 
their fears to those wlio were saying t “ We’ll be in 
soon, whether wc like it or not.” Even some of tlic 
Cabinet were surprbed when the President replied to 
Miss Perkins that the board tvas “purely temporary 
and ought not to be made too elaborate,” and com- 
pared the board’s job to a preventive study of typhoid 
suppression in a district where typhoid epidemics 
were extremely rare. He went on to recall that tlie 
Council of National Defence, established in the First 
World War and composed of the Attorney-General and 
Secretaries of State, War, Navy, Interior, and Labour, 
^vas still a legal entity. 

“ We aren’t going into thb war," said the President. 
“ But just supposing wc should, I’d rather work tlurough 
an agency like the council, wliich is based on the 
existing machinery of the Government.” 

He repeatedly warned the Cabinet against preparing 
for \var, telling them only to familiarize themselves 
\vith war-time problems. He reiterated again mii 
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again his statement that wc are not going in.” At 
the same time, he indicated that even while still at 
peace it might become necessary to put the country 
on an emergency basis, and for this purpose also he 
proposed to use the council. He had first thought of 
the council as long before as 1937, when Assistant 
Secretary of War Louis Johnson began pressing him 
to appoint a War Resources Board. At the Cabinet 
meeting he went into its history at some length, 
described in detail how it might operate, and even 
named his choice for its statistical co-ordinator — Isador 
Lubin, commissioner of labour statistics, who was 
gathering the price figures for him. Then he told the 
Cabinet that he would soon call a special session for 
repeal ^of the embargo, revealed that he planned a 
radio address to the country when England and Prance 
declared war, and warned them to remain in Waslung- 
ton over the week-end. And so the war Cabinet 
meeting broke up, still in gloom. 

Such was the scene in which, more than in any other 
of this history, may be observed the strains and tensions, 
unrealities and exaggerations of a difficult period. 
The President’s real war policy was more fully revealed 
in another incident of the tune, when War Department 
officials brought him plans for much-needed army 
reorganization. When he saw that one plan con- 
templated accumulation of reserves to equip a large 
expeditionary force for Europe, he put his foot down 
hard, declaring firmly : ” You can base your calcula- 
tions on an army of 750,000 men, for whatever happens, 
we won’t send troops abroad. Wc need only think of 
defending this hemisphere.** 

Yet by hindsight the mood of the moment seems 
exaggerated. The concern over prices, the thouglit 
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of a national emergency administered by the Council 
of National Defence, even the security-zone scheme — 
all these turned out to be unnecessary. Prices 
remained fairly normal, the war stimulated rather 
than disrupted the American economy, and so far 
inter-American commerce has not been seriously 
threatened. Nevertheless, plotting the ivisest course 
by hindsight is always easy. The President, going 
to bed after an exhausting day, ivondering if the great 
source cities of our culture would soon be engulfed 
in smoking ruin, could hardly be expected to know 
what we know now. And if exaggerations were 
indulged in because the ’war was expected to be more 
catastrophic than at first, at least, it proved, the basic 
outlines of American policy, the unification of the 
Western Hemisphere, and aid of the Allies by methods 
short of war, were also being successfully blocked in. 

Saturday, September 2. — The first day of the war 
had been a day of hasty action and hurried conference. 
This second day was a day of waiting and preparation. 
Early in the morning the President telephoned the 
State Department to ask that drafts be prepared of the 
proposed address to the country. Origmahy he had 
been reluctant to make the address, feeling that he 
could not 'tell the people the ^vhole truth about the 
European situation, and thus ought not to talk at all. 
But Steve Early and others in his entourage had urged 
on him the need to soothe the hysteria of the moment, 
and he had come round to their vieiv. This morning 
he discussed the proposed speech with Hull, who fully 
agreed wiili Early. Hull promised to liave a draft 
prepared. He runs his Department on a peculiar 
system, rctiuning general control, but delegating special 
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duties to certain men, so that Welles, for example, is 
predominant in the South American field, while 
Berle is the Departmental drafting officer. Now he 
called in Berle, told him generally what the President 
wanted, and asked him to go to work. Berle is always 
more literary, more formally eloquent, and less guarded 
than the President. Little of Bcrle’s draft was to see 
the light, for the President is far more adept at the art 
of confecting a usable speech. But if only for the 
phrasing and its re-creation of the emotion of those 
days, it is worth recording Berle’s most striking 
passage : 

" Now that force is opposed to force ; and as through 
suffering truth becomes plain, I think we shall find 
that at last there i 5 only one clear issue in Europe ; 
an issue so great and so clear that it suggests the 
inevitable outcome. At long last you will probably 
find that there are ranged on one side people who 
believe in an ordered world, based on principle, and 
on the other groups who believe in little save cynical 
force. It is always dangerous to prophesy, but I hold 
the faith that the ^vorld will then resume its age-old 
endeavour to re-establish the principles of justice, of 
equity, and of law. So it has always been ; and so, 

I think, it will be again.” 

While Berle wrote at the Department and the otiicrs 
^vaitcd for the cables, the President ^vas in his office, 
also hoping for news. About midday he heard a 
report on the military situation in Europe from tlic 
military and naval intelligence officers, Colonel John 
Magruder and Rear-Admiral IValter Anderson, who 
were to become his regular interpreters of war strateg>'. 
Then at 1.30 he got Bcrle’s draft, and a little later 
some other material he had asked for. After reading 
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through the pile of papers he put it on one side, as his 
habit is, and began dictating his own version to his 
stenographer, Grace Tully. 

During the whole day he was still trying to get 
through to his ambassadors in Europe, but he only 
managed to speak once or twice to Bullitt and Kermedy. 
AH reports were to the same effect ; the French and 
English were awaiting the expiration of their ultimatum 
demanding the withdra^val of German troops from 
Polish soil, while Hitler’s agents were desperately 
attempting to re-establish contact ^vith the remaining 
appeasers. The appeasement faction in the English 
Cabinet had been virtually reduced, however, to 
Sir John Simon, svith Chamberlain’s confidential 
adviser, Sir Horace Wilson, to lend him tepid support. 
The conclusion was foregone, and this day the State 
Department death watch broke up early, for a listless 
croquet game between Hull, Berlc, and Moffat on 
Berle’s broad Ja%vn af Woodley on Ae hill above the 
city. At the White House in the evening, the President 
had Robert Jackson, then Solicitor-General, to 
supper Avith him. They talked grimly of what mass 
bombings of great cities might mean — it must be 
recalled tliat tliis was the thought then obsessing every 
mind — and then the President W’cnt to bed early. 

Sunday, September 3. — few minutes aAer 4 ^.m., 
tlie President was waked by the telephone ringing by 
his bed. It was Joe Kennedy, on the svirc from London. 
That morning Chamberlain was to announce to the 
British Empire ; “ ^V’c are at ^va^ wth Germany, and 
may God give the victory to the right.” His speech 
w'as scheduled for xi a.tn. European time, and 
he had shown it to Kennedy a couple of hours 
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before delivery. Being easily emotional, Kennedy 
bad read it with unashamed tears in his eyes. Still 
deeply moved, always bearish, and more appeasement* 
minded than any other American policy-maker, 
Kennedy was in a state of unrelieved despair when he 
recited the gist of the speech to the President. He 
foresaw dark ages, predicting tJiat, whoever uon, 
chaos would be the war*s real victor. He kept sajang : 
“ It’s the end of the world, the end of c\'crything.” 

The President, who docs not share Kennedy’s 
temperamental bearishness, did his best to give his 
ambassador a transatlantic pat on the back. - Tlicn 
once more he roused members of his Cabinet with 
nc^^s of war, and most of tlic incidents of the morning 
of September i were halAaulomatically repeated. 
At tlic State Department Welles immediately sent out 
the call to a Pan-American conference, which Iiad 
been >vrittcn, like the note on bombing, in the fint 
days of August. The others In Hull’s oflicc meanwhile 
considered, as one of them pul it, “ the stale of a world 
slowly smashing itself to fragments.” 

After sleeping again, the President rose early, and 
passed most of the morning putting the finishing 
touches to his radio address. At 11.45 Welles came 
over with liis promised rough agenda for thej’an* 
American conference and a map on which the security 
zone was pencilled in. He had made the zone a bell 
exactly 100 miles wide, stretching all around the shores 
of the hemisphere. A line following the coast so exactly 
seemed too complex for cas>* navigation, and the 
President rc-drc%v the map with the help of a ruler 
on his desk, widening the zone to an average of 300 
miles and straigljtcning its boundary, llicn llic 
agenda was discussed. 
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It contained three points : (i) To prevent any break- 
down in inter-American trade, it >vas proposed to 
establish' the zone. (2) To make treatment of neutrality 
problems identical throughout the Americas, and to 
achieve, in so far as possible, a unified hemispheric 
foreign policy, it ^vas proposed to form an inter- 
American neutrality committee, to sit for the duration 
of the war. (3) To strengthen our economic ties with 
South America, as well as to help tlie South American 
countries through their war-time economic difficulties, 
it was proposed to form an inter-American economic 
committee, simiiar to the ncutraiity committee. For 
our part it was also proposed to begin intensive 
promotion of our goods in South America, and to use 
the resources of the United States, both public and 
private, to finance South American production of 
goods we could take in exchange. All three points 
were later to be favourably acted on at the conference 
at Panama ; the inter-American ncutraiity and 
economic committees are, in fact, in session at Rio and 
Washington. On this morning of September 3, the 
President and Welles discussed them carefully but 
enthusiastically, and the President approved them all. 

Then, at 2.30 he asked Hull to join him in the comfort- 
able Lincoln study to hear him read his radio address. 
Hull brought over Welles and Berle, and Louis 
Johnson, who had come in to talk national defence, was 
also there when they all pulled up chairs round the 
President’s desk. While he read the others took notes. 
His points were simply made. Despite every effort 
to keep the peace, war had come, and “ when peace has 
been broken anywhere, the peace of all countries is 
in danger.” Yet no one must ** falsely talk of America 
sending its armies to European fields.” Neutrality 
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would be the American policy, and the Neutrality 
Act u ould be fully enforced until revised. Propaganda 
must be guarded against, and the unity of the Americas 
must be ^^o^kcd for. Every effort must be made to 
keep out of the war. And so he ended, his voice a 
little tired, but emphatic even for the small audience — 
“ I hope the Umted States will keep out of this war. 
I bchc\c that we will.” 

He was far from content that afternoon. He had an 
irrepressible sense of the horror of the event engulfing 
the world ; he might have preferred to cry havoc, 
yet the necessities of the situation had required him to 
speak calmly. “ I hate to be a Pollyanna,” he said 
irritably, of the speech. Nevertheless, he agreed to 
cut out one or two pltrascs too directly naming the 
original aggressor, and only held firm when doubts 
were expressed of his famous reversal of Wilson — 
the request for neutrality in deed, followed by the 
rejection of neutrality in thought. Discussion of the 
address was not prolonged, for there was much more 
to do Operating plans for neutrality patrol were 
brought in by Admiral Stark late in the aflcmoon, and 
the President, who sometimes plays with the Navy as 
another man might play with miniature trains, had a 
moment’s happy relaxation discussing the plans and 
revising them. Stark hurried back to the Navy 
Department, to work with his subordinates until 
one the next morning organizing the navy for its 
patrol duty. Meanwhile the address to tlie nation 
was successfully delivered, and the President’s day 
was over. 

THE E&fBARGO GOES 

The time of most confusion ended with the address 
to the nation, yet in the next week events still tripped 
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on one another’s heels. On Monday work began 
on the immediately necessary proclamations of 
neutrality and of enforcement of the Neutrality 
Act. Although these had been prepared in the Inter- 
Departmental Neutrality Committee before %var broke, 
the always to be expected last-minute hitch appeared, 
in the shape of a controversy over whether to include 
Canada in the list of belligerents subject to the arms 
embargo. Legally, Canada belonged to the British 
Empire, which had declared war on Germany. 
Practically, the Canadian Parliament had not yet 
acted, and the inclusion of Canada would seem to 
question her independence. At first it was decided to 
stand on legality, but at a Tuesday morning White 
House conference attended by Hull, Welles, and 
Berlc, Bob Jackson raised the point again. Someone 
objected that Canada’s omission would upset the 
British Foreign Office, whereat the President replied 
that if he had to choose “ between hurting the feelings 
of Canadians or the fechngs of the Foreign Office,” 
he would ” take the Foreign Office any day.” Just 
to make sure, he put a call tlirough to his old friend, 
Canadian Premier, Mackenzie King, and Canada was 
left out. 

The same afternoon, after issuing the neutrality 
proclamations, the President closeted himself with 
Bob Jackson. Jackson read through a long list ofPresi- 
dential emergency powers. The President rejected 
most of them ivzth a quick “ That’s out the window,” 
and then told Jackson that he planned to e.xercise 
the rest — po^ve^s to increase the enlisted strength of 
the Army and Navy, to use unbudgeted funds to 
repatriate Americans stranded abroad, and the like — 
imder a ” proclamation of limited emergency.” “ I 
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of mltonal emergency on the outbreak of uar in Europe 
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want it short, simple, non-technical, and strictly 
limited,” he said. As limited emergency is not a 
legal concept, Jackson did not quite understand. 
The President thereupon scribbled the first paragraphs 
in his own hand. Jackson took the sheets of chit- 
paper, worked them up into the proclamation at the 
Justice Department, showed the result to Berle and 
other officiab at the State Department, and had the 
proclamation ready for issuance on Wednesday, 
September 7. The President made the proclamation 
public with many careful warnings against giving it 
over-importance ; yet this proclaiming of an emer- 
gency, not really necessary, bound to create alarm for 
all its limitations, must be regarded as the last hang- 
over from the exaggerated mood of September i. 

Thereafter, as the American markets boomed and 
the blitzkrieg still failed to materialise, the tension 
lessened continuously, and it was possible to concen- 
trate effort on the main strands of policy. Because the 
Press had predicted it would be called for September 10, 
the special mission for repeal of the embargo was slightly 
deferred. The President, wlio secretly delights in 
making newspaper prophecy come out ^vrong, waited 
until a little after the tenth to telephone Congressional 
chieftains, Garner, Barkley, McNary, Speaker of 
the House ^William Bankhead, and House Majority 
and Minority leaders, Sam Rayburn and Joseph 
Martin. AH of them counselled prompt action, and 
the President gave the call for September 21. He had 
already pleaded for a perfectly non-partisan approach 
to ^var problems. Now he also prepared to compose 
his ancient quarrel with Congress, inviting the in- 
fluential Democratic moderate, able, canny James 
Byrnes of South Carolina, to share in the Senate 

a 
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management of embargo repeal, and promising not 
to infringe on the cherished but somewhat dubious 
independence of the legislative branch. 

On September 13 the R’esident sent out a call for 
drafts of his message to open the special session, and a 
State Department committee, includingBerlc, Assistant 
Secretary of State George Messersmith, Pierrepont 
Moffat, and several others, was named to work up 
pro-repeal material for the coming debate. Mean- 
ivhile Sumner Welles had been labouring to prepare 
the coming Pan-American Conference, which was set 
to begin at Panama simultaneously with the special 
session. The inter-American economic programme 
had already been launched, with slightly over-acted 
drama. From most of the South American nations 
had come enthusiastic responses to the President’s 
and Welles’ proposals. After a short tussle with the 
Argentine, where there was the habitual longing for 
delay, the conference agenda had been rapidly 
approved. Welles sailed for Panama September 15, 
svith the prospects fair before him. 

Four days later the President buckled do%vn to \\Titing 
his message. There was something of a controversy 
concerning it, for Hull and the former ambassador- 
at-large, Norman Davis, who had been called in again 
to give advice, strongly urged demanding outright 
repeal of all mandatory neutrahty legislation. They 
took the highly tenable position that statutes rigidly 
prescribing the response to unkno^vn future events were 
bad in principle, and they argued that on principle 
the President should accept nothing less than'complete 
freedom of action. The Congressional chieftains had 
already warned the President, on the other hand, that 
if the arms embargo was to be removed from the 
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Neutrality Act, some other mandatory regulation 
^\ould have to be substituted. Their plan was to offer 
a cash-and-carry measure, forbidding the extension 
of credit to belligerents and requiring them to transport 
their purchases m their own vessels. 

The contro\ersy must have been much on the Presi- 
dent’s mind that afternoon when he sent for Grace 
Tully, got out the draft messages already submitted 
to him, and settled down to dictation. Bcrlc’s draft 
embodied Hull’s views. Additional drafts, taking 
different tacks, had come from other sources. The 
President paid little attention to any of them. After 
several false starts he achieved the compromise he 
wanted, in a curious but cflcctivc paper. 

It was curious because it did not once refer to the 
real aim behind the repeal drive, to permit the 
democracies to use the United States as their arsenal. 
Instead, it opened witli a general statement that all 
must work together in the cause of peace, rclicarsed 
the story of the most recent aggressions, and recalled 
at great length the arguments of the message of the 
previous January on the state of the Union. It then 
repeated the arguments of international law, suggested 
that the Neutrality Act was neither neutral nor 
impartial, and denounced the illogic of embargoing 
one class of exports and not the rest. It outhned Hull’s 
reasoning against m.and.atory legislation, also referred 
to the casli-and-cany plan, and left the choice to 
Congress. And it closed vriih a plea for no p.irtisan- 
ship in perilous da)s. It vs'as effective because it 
clearly si.atcd, in telling phrases, what might be called 
all the sccondar> a^ments. By the singular taboos 
of American politics, these arguments were most 
pronuncntlj used in the ensuing figlit. 

f 
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About 9.15 that evening Bcrie dropped in to see the 
result. The President, who was still at his dictation, 
greeted him %vitli a broad grin and a cheerful announce- 
ment that he Avas “just finishing the penultimate 
paragraphs.” When he had completed the message, 
he was sleepy, but he left the door open between the 
study and his bedroom, and talked with Bcrie about the 
^vo^ld’s future while begot ready for bed. They ranged 
the globe, forecasting the division of Eastern Europe 
between Germany and Russia, wondering whether 
Western Asia was'also to be divided, and guessing at the 
chance of an ultimate German foothold in the Atlantic. 
Both thought that if Germany won the “irar, Hitler 
would try to gethis hands on the Azores or Cape Verde 
Islands, as bases for operations against the Americas. 
But both agreed that the \var’s main danger to this 
country lay in the alternative prospects of post*Avar 
economic chaos or a world economy dominated by the 
dictatorships. . , ’ 

Next day was September 20. In the morning Hull 
was at the White House, going over the message svith 
the President, They read it through carefully. Hull 
suggested some points strengthening the passage setting 
forth his position, and wanted an addition or so to the 
paragraphs on international law. The President and 
he ivorked out the inserts together, and then fell to 
discussing the afternoon meeting of Repubhean and 
Democratic leaders which the President had called as 
a prelude to the session on the morroiv. The idea iras 
to emphasize the non-partisanship of the President’s 
poUcy, and besides the Congressional chieftains on 
both sides, Alf Landon and Col. Frank Knox ‘had 
been invited to attend. Both Hull and the President 
agreed, however, that the mere holding of the meeting 
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would be enough. Remembering the unfortunate 
precedent of the Senate hlihtary Affairs Committee 
meeting, they planned to avoid fundamental questions 
of foreign pohcy, and to limit discussion rather strictly 
to revision of the Neutrality Act. 

As a result, the meeting was decidedly comic. Most 
of the men invited arrived in expectation of portentous 
revelations. The first war-time mood had not quite 
passed, and they were very solemn as they greeted the 
President and ranged themselves in a semi-circle of 
chairs around his desk. The solemnity evaporated, 
however, during the two hours of talk, for when the 
Republicans found that they had been invited to a 
conference on legislative strategy, they grew somewhat 
restive. The House leader, Joe Martin, whispered to 
Landon at one point, “ I’d like to know what we’re 
here for,” and both Landon and Colonel Knox were 
annoyed at having been asked to travel so far to act as 
mere window-dressing. Indeed, the meeting had only 
two interesting moments. One came when Gamer 
and Warren Austin, both strong believers in the 
President’s constitutional supremacy over foreign 
policy, argued as Hull and Davis had, that outright 
repeal of the ivhole Neutrabty Act ought to be de- 
manded. ” If you try that,” said Key Pittman to the 
President, “ you’ll be damn’ lucky to get five votes in 
my committee.” McNary added, with his customary 
cymeism, ** The trouble is that people would think, 
if we repealed the whole Neutrality Act, that ^ve were 
repeaUng our neutrabty.” The other moment ofinterest 
^^as also occasioned by a remark of Austin’s, ” If you 
want my opinion, > I think we should indicate our 
purpose to support the democracies, and legislate ^vith 
that in mind.” To this the President ans^vered, 
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“ I’m glad to hear you say that, but I can’t say it 

myself.” „ , j ex 

That evening the President and Hull had a final 
conference at the ^te House. The President’s oldest 
Hterary adviser, Judge Samuel Rosenmp of New 
York, the last member of the original bram tnHt still 
in occasional active service, had been summoned from 
New York to be present, as he is commonly summoned 
when the President feels that a state paper has great 
import. Hull will never believe that he has won 
Iiis enemies are routed and he is in possession of the 
field. He listened rather gloomily, worrying about 
the struggle ahead, while the President went throug e 
message with Rosenman. Rosenman suggested one or 
two changes. Hull asked for a few revisions, and the 
message was complete. Next morning the changes o 
the night before were checked over by the “ 

Rosenman, and then the President went to the Hill to 
read his handiwork to the joint session of Congress. 

It was an impressive, even a rather stirnng scene 
that day, when the President slowly mounted the ramp 
to his reading desk, under the eyes of a hushed crowd 
In the weU of the House sat the Congress of the United 
States. Senators and Representatives toother, some 
friendly, some bitterly unsympathetic, but 
all serious. The galleries were jammed inth th 
strange folk who arc the habitual 

Washington scene, and in the little pw a o e , 

ambassadors and ministers of other nai^ 
sitUng on the gallery steps for want of chmrs The 
croi4 was the only spectacle, for the House chamber . 
a dingy place, and the American Congress docs not 
lend ifelf to pageantry, mat the Fccsident sari ™ 
not unexpected, for he did not squarely tacHss^ 
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main issue. Yet somehow, as he spoke, there rose the 
collective emotion that must inevitably come when, 
the representatives of a great people, even such 
unpicturesque, shambling, and often ludicrous repre- 
sentatives as the Congress, meet together to decide a 
fundamental, future-changing question. There was 
a dead silence, when the President reached his closing 
words. He was tired by the long effort ,* he had 
fumbled one or two sentences, but at the end his voice 
rang strongly out ; 

“ I should like to be able to offer the hope that the 
shadow over the world might swiftly pass. I cannot. 
The facts compel my stating, with candour, that darker 
periods may He ahead. The disaster is not of our 
making ; no act of ours engendered the forces which 
assault the foundations of civilization. Yet wc find 
ourselves affected to the core ; our currents of com- 
merce are changing, our minds are filled \vith new 
problems, our position in world affairs has already 
been altered. 

‘In such circumstances our poHcy must be to 
appreciate in the deepest sense the true American 
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JLHE LONG PROCESS which began in August, 193 , 
svith the Berlin embassy’s warning of the onset ot me 
Munich crisis, reached its culmination in September, 
1939, noth the President’s message to the special session. 
Even in that message, for reasons of political 
the President did not biuntly ask the Congress, _ JJO 
you or do you not svish to aid the democracies by 
methods short of war’” Then, as 
taboos forbade public frankness ; the Presiden . 
Congress were oddly forced, as it were, to do good uy 
stealth. Yet there can be no doubt that the p P 
of international law, the illogicalncss of a p ‘ j. . 
bargo, and the other poUtely irrelevant 
time were not the real inspiration of '''b repeal 

Representatives in their jn truth, 

of the arms embargo. There can be no d ■ 
that their vote was a strongly afiirma l\ • 
question the President “bglected to ask And 

Ling the democracies by methods ^ ^ 

becaL, at last, after a dilbeult and anxious 

the basis of American policy. j„tv But after 

Prophecy U no part of die =‘"‘‘ 

so close a study of Ts extremely 

incidents forming American policy. robablc 

tempting to forecast die pobey-makers 
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reactions to the three great alternatives the future now 
holds out. If the policy-makers change, if the mind of 
the country changes, if any one of a hundred possible 
new elements enters the situation, the forecasts may 
prove worthless. It is interesting, however, to set them 
down. 


The first alternative is that the democracies will 
win the war without our active aid. In that case, the 
theory that neutrals arc “ parties at interest ’* in the 
settlement of a world conflict, first articulated by 
Sumner Welles in the crisis after Prague, would 
presumably come into play. Presumably the United 
States, at the head of a body of lesser neutrals, would 
claim a seat at the conference table. There we would 
advocate, as the President continuously advocated in 
the year from Munich to the outbreak of war, the rather 
old-fashioned objectives of disarmament and an opening 
of trade. The best summation of the aim of American 
policy is the President’s often repeated aphorism : 

“ Only by disarmament and an opening of trade 
can the world return to common sense." 

Long-term pohtical commitments beyond the borders 
of the ^Vcslcrn Hemisphere would be firmly refused 
at the conference tabic. On the principle of the 
distinction between political and economic commit- 
ments, laid do^vTi in the talks after Munich between the 
President, -“Hull, and Welles, there would be no 
repetition of Woodro^v Wibon’s errors at Versailles. 
But on the same principle, economic commitments 
would be granted, to support tlie post-w’ar settlement 
with the strength of our resources. An effort might 
be made to assure healthy distribution of ^vorld raw- 
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material supplies. The war-weakened nations would 
probably be re-financed, cither by a sharing of the 
Fort Knox gold hoard or in some other way. Trade 
barriers would certainly be lowered. Meanwhile, 
unl«s the Japanese should force our hands in the 
interval, England and France would be invited to join 
in pressing Japan to retire from China. Other, lesser 
political irritants would also be dealt with. All energy 
would be concentrated, in fact, on the establishment 
of a world order politically peaceful and economically 
stable and productive. 

n 

Present American poKcy is obviously a heavy bet on 
the first alternative. The second is that the war \viU 
develop into a prolonged stalemate. In that case, the 
theory that neutrals are parties at interest ” might be 
given a war-time application. Fearing the world chaos 
that would ensue when tbe greatest and richest nations 
had fought, quite literally, to a finish, the neutrals might 
agree to intervene under the leadership of the United 
States. If the intervention were successful, the result 
would be a negotiated peace. 

A negotiated peace is actually favoured by a minor 
faction among the American pobey-makers, who fear a 
repetition of the unwise dictated peace of 1919. But 
such a peace could be achieved only when the warring 
nations were already nearing the point of exhaustion, 
and would not be worth much without change of 
regime in Germany. Long before neutral intervention 
could be attempted, the world economy would begin 
to degenerate dangerously. Consequently the effort 
to transform the ^Vestem Hemisphere into a political 
and economic unity would meanwhile be desperately 
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intensified. The hope >\ouId be to make the Americas 
“ islands of peace and trade ** in a disordered \\orld. 

lit 

The third altcrnatUc is that the democracies will 
be seriously threatened with defeat by the dictatorships. 
In Uiis WTir, there is no reason to count on a military 
victory of England and France, or even on their 
ability to maintain a stalemate. Should they be on the 
eve of defeat, the square question would be presented, 
whether to aid them by mctJiods no longer short of 
war, using tliem as our outlying defence posts ; or 
whether to let them be beaten, treble our navy, 
radically alter our economic system, and meet the 
ultimate issue between us and the dictatorships bent 
on dominating the world. 

Actually the square question is c.\trcmcly hkely to 
present itself, at least in economic form. The cash- 
and-carry provisions of the Neutrality Act require 
the Xnglish and French to pay for American war 
supplies with their liquid basic assets — their gold, 
dollar balances, and marketable foreign securities, 
of which they have only ,(^8,000,000,000 to 
£10,000,000,000. These assets are also being ex- 
hausted by the weakening of sterling and the franc, 
the necessities of economic warfare, and purchases 
from other neutrals. While the pool of assets is con- 
stantly replenished by newly mined gold and by neutral 
payments for English and French exports, the outflo\v 
IS far greater than the inflow. According to English 
and French estimates conveyed to the State and 
Treasury Departments, the pool of assets ^vill dry up 
within two years or two years and a half. We shall 
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then have to choose between giving the Allies credit, 
supplies, or gold, and taking the consequences of 
German victory. 

Confronted wth such a choice, the present American 
policy-makers would certainly prefer, if they could, to 
offer the Allies needed economic aid. Many of them 
would oppose loans, which could never be repaid and 
would become trouble-breeders hke the First ^Vo^ld 
War debts. But gifts of goods or gold to buy them, 
made in return for desirable pohtical and economic 
concessions, ^vould be in a very different category. 

Should economic aid be not enough, there is b*t 
one useful fragment of solid evidence as to probable 
policy. ^Vhat the President said to the War Depart- 
ment men in September, to Frank Murphy in the 
summer, and to Hull and Welles in the talks after 
Munich, all adds up to an indication tliat, if the 
deebion is his, an American expeditionary force will 
never cross the Atlantic. On the other hand, there ^ 
is no reason to suppose that Ws mind would be closed, 
if tlie need arose, to assisting the democracies with our 
NaNy and Air Force. He mentioned the possibility in 
his talk wth Murphy. And he has been significantly 
chary of loose 'Wilsonian prombes, declaring only that 
an American amj would not be sent to Europe, and 
expressing only the hope and btUeJ that w’e would 
remain at peace. 

re\v men are more deeply sensible than tlie President 
of the menace to this country of a ivorld dominated by 
triumphant dictatorships. Consequently one suspects 
that in giving his personal answer to the square 
question, he ^^ould choose the more daring part. 
In this case, however, far more than in any other, the 
ultimate decbion must rest wholly with public opinion. 
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SUMMING UP 

HEN IVE FINISHED the lost chapter, the President 
and his subordinate Amencan policy-makers generally 
assumed that the future hdd out only three alterna- 
tives. The Allies might win the war. Or a stalemate 
might develop. Or the prospect of a German victory 
might force this country to coiisider giving the Allies 
more substantial aid. 

It may prove a most tragic error that a fourth 
alternative was neither imagined nor provided against. 
After the events of the last horrible month it should 
be clear to everyone that German victory, sweeping 
and decisive enough to change the whole face of the 
world we live in, may be at hand before this county is 
ready to increase its aid to the Allies. Indeed, it now 
seems perfectly possible that in the short interval 
bet^veen the writing of these words and their publica- 
tion, German victory wdll be an almost accomplished 
fact. A fortnight before this book went to press the 
French were praying to be given the refuse of our 
arsenals and the most obsolete crates of our Air Force, 
merely to keep guns in their men’s bands and their 
planes for a few more weeks in the air. As this is 
tvritten the Franco-German armistice has been signed 
and, though the full implications of that armistice are 
not yet clear, there can be no doubt that the German 
109 
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High Command is now preparing its final assault 
upon the British Isles. TIic chances of thb assault 
cannot yet be exactly estimated ; but there can be 
no certainty that it will not have succeeded before 
Uselve months have passed. It will take at least that 
long to organize American and Allied industrial 
production sufficiently to counter-balance Germany’s 
vast mccljanical superiority. 

If the worst happens, historians of the future will 
no doubt regard the failure even to conceive tins 
fourth alternative as the greatest puzzle of our time. 
^Vhy, they will ask, when In all other respects American 
foreign policy was as forcsightcd and effective as cir- 
cumstances permitted, was not tliis quite obvious 
fourth alternative carefully weighed and considered ? 
^^^ly, when Sumner Welles returned from his European 
mission wiilt the report that Hitler claimed victory by 
July, was the claim dismissed as preposterous boast- 
ing? Why, when tlic German military leaders were 
so frank as to the power of their Air Force and the 
number of their mechanized divisions, were their 
statements blandly waxed aside? 

The answer to these questions is to be found not in 
the failure of any single intelligence, such as the 
President’s, but in a whole complex of circumstances. 
Lord Baldwin, tossing into the waste-paper basket the 
British Secret Service’s reports on the first stages of 
German air rearmament, has his plaec in the complex ; 
so do men like Sir John Simon, Sir Horace Wilson, 
Georges Bonnet, the incredible Sir Nevile Henderson, 
and in our own country Senator Borah, Senator Nye 
and^ Senator Vandenberg. So do obscure minor 
officials, like the anonymous little cx-officer xvho has 
crouched for years in the Bureau of the Budget, wait- 
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ing to spring on War Department appropriations 
requests and slice them according to his o^vn peculiar 
notions of military science. So do the men of the 
military intelligence, American as ^vell as English and 
French, whose dazzled admiration for the Nazi system 
discredited their quite accurate reports of the system’s 
military achievements. So does the apathetic yet 
suspicious democratic public opinion, ^vhich in America 
\\ould have branded the President a war>mongcr if 
he had asked for adequate defence appropriations. 
And perhaps the largest place must be reserved for 
the Generals and Admirals of the democratic Annies 
and Navies, our own included, ivhose sheer com- 
placency caused them to say : “ After all, planes can 
never capture an objective ; you’ve got to have 
ground troops for that,” and “ No army in the world 
can be so highly mechanized as the Germans claim ; 
it’s all nonsense,” and “ After all, sea power ^sdll 
always win the final decision ; look it up in Mahan.” 

These were incantations, which tlic democratic 
military and naval leaders repeated semi-automatically, 
like so many Tibetan monks droning ” Om mane padme 
hom” until they had lulled themselves, their nations’ 
pohtical leaders, and their peoples into a comfortable 
coma. Like almost all others in their positions, the 
President and the American policy-makers were hope- 
lessly entangled in this complex of circumstances and 
ended by partly succumbing to the coma. 

But there is no use now worrying about whether 
this man or that is to blame for our present plight 
and the plight of the world The main job, as the 
suddenly awakened country evidently resizes, is to 
rc-asscss the position of the United States in the 
of the terrible and previously unimagincd fourt 
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alternative. If Germany wins the war, what ought 
our first steps to be? How will our interests be 
affected ? And how far may we reasonably expect 
to be successful in guarding them ? These are the 
questions which the events of the past ^veeks have put 
squarely before the American people. 

In anticipation of German victory, the first steps 
have already been taken, in the launching of huge 
Army and Navy expansion programmes. At present 
our Navy, though equal to any in the world, is suffi- 
cient to hold only one ocean. It is specifically designed, 
in fact, for the Pacific service. Since the British Navy 
can no longer be expected to police the Atlantic after 
a German victory, we need a Navy far greater than 
the greatest Great Britain ever attempted to support. 
As yet the President has not asked for appropriations 
or, so far as is known, made plans even vaguely 
adequate for our new naval needs. By the most opti- 
mistic estimates, the new fleet will require an original 
capital outlay of $ 7 , 000 , 000 , 000 , and when built will 
cost $2,500,000,000 annually to maintain. 

Unfortunately, it will not be enough merely to make 
the appropriations avaflable for the Navy, although 
^this should not be delayed for an instant. Naval 
building is an incredibly slow process. It may take 
as long as eight or ten years to build the fleet up to 
the new needs, even if the task is immediately embarked 
on. And thus the greatest pr«ent importance attaches 
to the expansion of the Army, which will have to defend 
the American hemisphere until the Navy can be 
built up. 

Even more than the Navy, the Army was the victim 
of years of neglect after the First World War. The 
President improved and modernized it during the 
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first years of liis administration, but it was never his 
favourite. It is still smaller and m many respects less 
well-equipped than the Army of Swtzerland, or the 
Dutch and Belgian Armies wliich arc now no more. 
Planes, anti-aircraft guns and equipment, tanks, anti- 
tank guns, mechanizaUon, transport, field-kitchens, 
blankets, uniforms — all these obvious essentials are 
sadly lacking. They must be supplied without delay. 
Even for the Army, the President has shotvn a strange 
reluctance to ask all the money that is required. As 
this is written, some $750,000,000 in vital regular 
Army appropriations remains to be requested. Addi- 
tional vast sums wll have to be spent for aeroplanes 
and tanks. In the end the capital outlay for the 
Army, exclusive of the air service, is likely to reach 
$3,500,000,000. The force of 50,000 planes already 
called for by the President will cost at least 
$5,000,000,000 more at current prices. If the even- 
tual maintenance charges for Air Force and Army 
combined do not come to $2,500,000,000 a year, the 
experts wJl be pleasantly surprised. And thus the total 
Army and Navy expenditures now suddenly in prospect 
are the almost incredible sums of $15,500,000,000 for 
new equipment and $5,000,000,000 annually for 
maintenance. 

Finding such sums for national defence will call for 
great self-denial by the American people, and perhaps 
ultimately for a fundamental reorganization of our 
economy. Yet if Germany vdns, we cannot hesi- 
tate. Estimates of what Hitler has spent on his 
military machine in the last five years range up to 
$100,000,000,000 in terms of American purchasing 
power ; and while the translation into doUara may^ 
be dubious, it is positive and unquestioned 
u 
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least 25 per cent and probably 40 per cent of the 
German nation’s entire productive capacity lias been 
liamcsscd for war purposes. Because of our fortunate 
strategic position vse do not have to equal the German 
efibrt. For example, we do not require a tank force 
as great as Germany’s so long as we can feel fairly 
confident of preventing large numbers of German 
tanks from being landed to attack us. ^\^lat we do 
need, however, we must pay for willingly. The 
penalty of refusing to pay is now looming before our 
eyes, and there are few Aincricans who wall not choose 
any other conceivable alternative. 

Nor can we stop at putting our hands deep in our 
pockets. Besides equipment, the Army is sadly lacking 
in men, A standing force of 280,000, plus a half* 
trained National Guard of about ilic same size, is not 
enough to do the job the Army may be called on to 
do. The standing force will have to be increased, 
probably to about 750,000 men. In order to provide 
an immediately mobilizablc reserve of 2,500,000, a 
s^'Stem of selective compulsory service will also have 
to be introduced, by wlilch the best of each year’s 
class of young men will receive three months of inten- 
sive summer training for tlircc summers running. In 
truth, we shall have to become a semi-mihtarized 
nation for the first time in our history. The sooner 
we face this necessity, the belter it will be for us. The 
lesson of tlic European tragedy is that no democracy 
can prepare itself without going on a war-time basis. 
We should do so at once. 

Lest this programme for national defence seems 
somewhat alarmist, the ewtent of land and sea which 
the United States is boimd to defend should be kept 
constantly in mmd. Beginning in the Pacific the 
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actual commitments of the United States indude the 
Philippines, tvhich are American territory until 1946 ,* 
Hatvaii and a number of other Pacific islands ; 
Alaska ; the Dominion of Canada, which the Presi- 
dent specifically guaranteed from foreign attack ; the 
entire continent of South America, where the Monroe 
Doctrine operates, and several colonial possessions in 
this hemisphere, such as Bermuda and the British 
Caribbean islands. Furthermore, svhilc they are not 
covered by definite comnutments, our own security 
binds us to prevent Greenland, Iceland, the Azores, 
the Canaries and Cape Verde Islands from becoming 
potential bases of powerful hostile nations, and at the 
other end of the world to guard the vital trade route 
which brings us rubber and tin from the Malay States. 

Presuming an early and decisive German victory, 
our ability to perform this tremendous defensive task 
>vill depend upon t\vo factors : the fate of the Allied 
Navies, and the intentions of Japan. If Germany 
Nvins, we shall probably attempt at once to make a 
Munich in the Far East. If Japan cannot be appeased 
there is little hope of guarding all that we ought to 
guard unless a substantial part of the Allied Navies 
takes refuge on this side of the Atlantic This is almost 
too much to expect, and while we may still pray for 
the best, we ought to prepare for the worst. The 
worst may assume two broad shapes, 

1. German victory, accompanied by the formation 
of an active German-Italian-Japanese alliance against 
us, but preceded by tlic destruction of most of the 
Allied Na^des. . In tliis case, sve shall simply have to 
contract our defence lines. The Malayan trade route 
ivill have to be abandoned, which will call for nationali- 
zation of rubber supplies, the establishment of buna 
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plants, and the budding of refineries to smelt Bolivian 
tin. The Philippines and the British possessions in the 
far Pacific \vill have to be resigned to their fate. The 
fleet will have to withdraw to its Hawaiian base, and 
a large part of it %vill have to be transferred to the 
Atlantic to deal with possible trouble in South America. 
The A2ores, Canaries, and Cape Verdes, Iceland, and 
probably Greenland will have to be allowed to fall 
mto German or Italian hands. In short, we shall 
have to concentrate on holding the hemisphere alone. 
To hold the hemisphere, we shall probably have to 
embark on a policy of modified imperialism, making 
defensive bases on Newfoundland, in the Northern 
part of Venezuela and tlie Island of Trinidad, and in 
the Natal district of Brazil and the Island of Fernando 
Noronha. And even if we can base in these strategic 
positions, holding the hemisphere tvill be an extremely 
difficult job until the projected new Air Force is partly 
in being. 

2. German victory, accompanied by the surrender 
of the Allied fleets as well as by the formation of the 
German-Italian-Japanese alliance. In this case, the 
contraction of our defence lines will have to be far 
more ruthless. It wU take the Germans from a year 
to eighteen months to man the Allied ships, but in so 
short a period we cannot possibly prepare an adequate 
hemispheric defence against strong naval attack. In 
the Pacific, Hawaii and Alaska will have to be 
abandoned. Since the Japanese can hardly send an 
effective expeditionary force across such a breadth of 
ocean to attack our Western coast, virtually all of the 
Navy will have to be transferred to the Atlantic. Tlie 
Panama Canal will be in danger of Japanese raids, 
but the main necessity will be to protect the Caribbean 
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area and the area of Canadian coast which might 
become a base for air raids against the munitions 
industry in New England. All of South America 
below the Caribbean area tvill have to go also. A high 
naval officer recently summed up our problem in such 
a situation wth the remark that “ we would have 
our hands full defending the North American con- 
tinent.” 

Again, tlifcse calculations may seem alarmist but 
they arc based on actual plans no^v in existence at tlie 
War and Navy Departments. Possibly it is true that 
Germany will be exhausted by the war. Possibly it 
is true that digesting her European conquests will 
occupy all of Germany’s time, although a somewhat 
shark-like digestive faculty is suggested by the example 
of Rotterdam, tvhere a squadron of bombers, Cymg 
tving to tving, quartered a square mile of tlie sur- 
rendered city until many thousands of mnocent people 
had been Hlled and their homes and shops and 
churches had been reduced to broken shards and 
smoking ruins. It is patently ridiculous, however, to 
imagine that Germany has no designs on tlic American 
hemisphere. In the first plac^ even if Hitler conquers 
all of Europe, he will be in desperate need of raw 
materials >vlien tlic war ends, and tliese he can hope 
to get promptly and in large quantity only on this 
side of the Atlantic. And in the second place, the 
evidence of German designs on our hemisphere is 
already grimly clear. 

In the past months jifih column actirity throughout 
Central and South America has been amazingly inten- 
sified. Besides uncounted under-cover agents, the 
German legation in Mexico and the German emba^ies 
in Brazil and Argentina arc each staffed with at least 
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It is hoped that these expeditions, being: authorized 
under the Lima Declaration, will not bear the stigma 
of Yankee imperialism which used to attach to the 
old sendings of marines ; but whatever may be 
thought of them, the exp^tions will be sent. And 
unless the Germans have obtained the Allied fleets 
the expeditions ought to accomplish their objective. 

This will solve only part of the problem, however. 
After the fifth columnists have been driven out and 
truly national governments restored, answers will still 
have to be found to fundamental economic questions. 
The economics of all the South American nations and 
most of the nations of Central America are dependent 
upon Europe. It will do no good to suppress German 
political encroachment in this hemisphere if we allow 
economic penetration to continue unhindered. Yet 
we cannot take the South American raw materials 
which have always gone abroad, for they are largely 
competitive with our own. 

In the plan prepared by the State Department to 
meet this contingency one can sec, perhaps better than 
anywhere else, the appalling difficulties svhich a 
German victory will impose on us The plan is to 
induce all the nations of the Americas to join a vast 
commercial co-operative managed from Washmgton, ■* 
by wliich the produce of the hemisphere wll be traded 
for the produce of a Europe whose commerce will be 
manag^ from Berlin. The plan is grandiose to 
the point of impracticalily. It calls for unheard of sac- 
rifices by groups tvhich have always ^rielded great 
poUtical power in this country, since tlie Argentine, 
for example, can hardly be expected to join such a 
co-operative if the wheat and meat producers of the 
United States continue to compete for tlie export 
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market. If the initial obstacles are got over the plan 
w!l be fantastically complex in operation. Yet so 
far as is known it is the only plan in existence to deal 
with a situation extremely likely to arise, and quite 
certain if it arises to affect our vital interests in the 
most direct manner possible. 

A vast and immensely costly rearmament, years of 
danger if not of actual war, a constant and perhaps 
losing struggle to prevent important areas of the 
Americas from falling under foreign domination — 
these do not make a pleasant prospect. But there is 
no use blinking tlie fact. No prospect will be pleasant 
for the United States after a decisive German victory 
in Europe. 

To prevent such a victory was always the intention 
of the President, ivho envisioned more clearly than 
most men what it would mean. Unfortunately, we 
have not the matMel, or the factories, or even the men 
to turn the tide now in tlic fields of France. What wc 
can do, we ought to do. Food, money, volunteers, 
even a few kinds of military supplies of which we have 
a surplus, should be made immediately available to 
the Allies. For the rest, wc must simply await the 
outcome of the fighting, and concentrate all our 
energy in the effort to aid the Allies later if they can 
hold vout. If they cannot hold out, what we had 
planned for their aid \vill be needed for our own 
defence. 

Nor must ^ve suppose, if by good luck and a tremen- 
dous effort we achieve preparedness in time, that our 
troubles will end there. The effort itself, although it 
may bc^ accompanied by a temporary armaments 
boom, will eventually tend to disorganize our economy. 
Xlie consequences of German conquest in the rest of 
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the world ivill almost certainly mai.e the disorganiza- 
tion complete. Both this economic disorganization 
and the character of the effort required of us are bound 
to affect our constitutional system, in which power and 
responsibility are now so divided and re-divided that 
planned national action on a broad front is always 
extremely difficult. Both politically and economically 
the United States is likdy to change beyond recognition. 

But for tlie philosopher, if not for the traditionalist, 
there is one trifling consolation in the terrible stresses 
and changes which may be ahead. The unification of 
a nation releases an extraordinary dynamic energy. 
After France was unified by Richelieu all Europe had 
to go to war against France every thirty years or so, 
until France’s energy vm finally exhausted in the great 
campaigns of Napoleon. An even greater energy was 
produced by the unification of Germany m the nme- 
teenth century, from one aftermath of which the 
world is now tragically suffering. And as the Napo- 
leonic campaigns ended by uniting Germany, so a 
German victory will surely end by uniting the only 
outwardly United States. Hitherto, we have suflTered 
from sectionalism, from lack of homogeneity, from the 
inability of our people to think in bold national terms. 
But when we are truly urated the release of dynamic 
energy will follow. Considering the great size of our 
country and its incomparable wealth in resources both 
human and material, it is stirring to try to imagine 
what may happen then. 



APPENDIX I 
UP TO NOW 


Xo DEscRjrE the formative period of American 
foreign policy, to record the disappointments and 
successes, and to suggest the policy’s future implica- 
tions, were the announced purposes of this history. 
They have now been accomplished. But since recent 
events are in every man’s mind, there may be a place 
for less detailed survey of the developments subsequent 
to the outbreak of war. 

The policy-makers themselves have not changed 
much since September 1939. The President, as 
always, is the entrepreneur of American policy. He 
retains the power of final decision, originates the main 
moves, and supervises their execution. And Cordell 
Hull, as always, is second in command, more conserva- 
tive in method than the President, but of the same 
mind on all basic questions. His influence is often 
underestimated, for he cares little for public credit, and 
is content to delegate many conspicuous tasks. The 
mere fact, however, that “an opening of trade” 
remains one of tlie miy or objectives of American policy 
is sufficient testimony to Hull’s influence. The objec- 
tive was established on Hull's insistence, despite the 
jeering of tlie Moleys, the Peeks, and the Tugwells, 
at the beginning of the New Deal. Hull’s thinking 
now more tlian ever colours the international opinions 
of the President and the men around him. 

It would be Pollyanna-ish to pretend that the 
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policy-makers arc invariably a happy family. Sumner 
Welles sees the President as frequently as Hull, perhaps 
better understands how to talk to him, and wields a 
special power in special fields, such as that of South 
American affairs. Welles has sometimes seemed to 
challenge Hull’s supremacy, with the inevitable 
results. Adolph Bcrlc, the drafting ofiiccr and idea 
man, manages to remain close to both Hull and Welles 
despite their occasional difTcrcnccs. But elsewhere in 
the Department, even among the career ofiicers who 
serve as experts and technicians, men seem to be 
compclletl to dioosc sides between the two highest 
officials. Tlicn, too, most of the policy-makers have 
their faults. Tlic President is over-hasty. Hull is over- 
deliberate. \Vcllcs and Bcrlc tend to require Hull’s 
experienced shrewdness to reduce tlicir bold plans to 
practical dimensions, while the career men tend to be 
too easily distressed by departures from the conven- 
tional. Yet, taking them as a group, the policy-makers 
work well together. 

'Hie policy-makers have not cliangcd. Nor have the 
main lines of the policy (hey developed during the 
year from^ Munich to the outbreak of the war. But 
the war itself, so long expected, has now become 
the central fact to which all others arc somehow 
related. 

In the Western Hemisphere, for c-xample, the tivo 
aims are to present a hemispheric front to war-time 
problems, and to achieve a hemispheric unity which will 
serve to insulate the Americas, so far as possible, against 
the shocks of post-war cliaos. The programme out- 
lined by the President and Welles was accepted virtually 
tn loto at the^ Panama Conlerence in September, after 
minor delays by tlie Argentinians. While 
the hemispheric neutrality zone has not proved its 
usefulness to date, the other features of the hemispheric 
war-time front have already survived several tests. 
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Through the Inter-Ainerican Neutrality Committee 
sitting at Rio, and by direct consultation ^vith one 
another, the nations of the Americas are acting together 
\vith considerable efTect. 

In its more important aspect, hotvever, the Roosevelt- 
Welles programme remains to be tested. The theory is 
excellent. Since the basis of hemispheric unity must 
be economic, it is desired to strengthen the trade ties 
between the Northern and Southern continents. The 
task is immensely complex, since every discussion of 
inter-American trade is hag-ridden by the night- 
marish problem of the defaulted South American 
bonds, and by the harsh fact that so many South 
American products arc competitive \vith ours. Tfie 
solution proposed is a modified economic imperialism, 
by svhich public and private resources in this coxmtry 
will be mobilized to finance South American produc- 
tion of complementary raw materials, such as rubber 
and quinine, which we can take in exchange for our 
manufactured goods. Successfully put in practice, 
this theory might result in a most desirable hemi- 
spheric self-containment. But while an Inter-American 
Economic Committee has been convened in "Washing- 
ton, and certain steps have been taken, such as the 
establishment of an Inter-American Bank, no apparatus 
adequate for the required long-term planning has yet 
been devised. Sumner Welles, Henry Morgenthau, 
and the chief men in the Commerce Department 
have been trying to do the work in their spare time, 
with interminable bureaucratic bickering as the most 
conspicuous result. Better things are not to be hoped 
for until the President iTwilling to confide the planning 
job to a small number of competent, enthusiastic men 
who ivill have no other pre-occupations. 

Insulation against post-war shocks is the goal of 
hemispheric policy ; the goal of Far Eastern policy is 
to prevent the Japanese ^m entrenefimg themse/ves 
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in China until the Cngluh and French arc free to join 
in teaching them their place. Heretofore Far Eastern 
problems liavc been touclicd on only' incidentally; 
they require no furUicr mention here except to explain 
wieuy the puzzle of the much*discusscd embargo. 
iJic termmation of the Japanese commercial treaty 
became cfrcctivc in January, and this country may 
now use at will the weapon of an embargo on Japanese 
trade. With the war closing other markets and sources 
the Japanese, use of it u-ould 
probably be fatal to them. Yet it would also be likely 
to spread turmoil tlirough the Far East, since the 
J^P^nese leaders might be expected to seize 
the iScthcrlands East Indies and probably the Philip- 
pine as soon as the embargo \vas proclaimed. Japan 
IS already showing signs of se\-crc exhaustion. And 
since the embargo is not yet nccesary and would be so 
provocative, the policy'-makcrs arc content to keep 
their biggest \vcapon in rcserx-e. 

....Tt.” whole it is mucli more surprising that the 
tbreak of war should have had repercussions in 
^uropcan Mhey than in hemisplicric or Far Eastern 
. c ? c-’^pectation of war dominated the 
ughts of die policy-makers for a whole year before 
var came. One might suppose that the coming of ivar 
brought no change. It is nevertheless 
since the ^va^ the President has placed an 
emphasis on peace-making, uhich was not 
previous plans. Peace-making 
whintT ?^bjcct of a serious contro\crsy 

int A cautious fiction 

‘-appearances in the role of 
Afor<‘ ^ Will detract from our later cfiectiveness. 

advisers have argued that to talk peace, 
dit m^5?i gb'e this country 

The ohommon sense. 

Ihe President signified his acceptance of the latter 
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view in December, when he appointed ^lyron 
Taylor special ambassador to the Vatican. 

A typical result of this new emphasis on peace- 
making was Sumner Welles* European missiont The 
Welles mission was announced as an expedition to seek 
information. Since William Philhps in Rome has no 
access to Mussolini and the charge, Alexander Kirk, 
in Berlin, sees neither Hitler nor Von Ribbentrop, 
seeking information ^vas imdoubtedly one motive. 
Equally undoubtedly, however, another motive was 
to try to seize upon what appeared to be a onc-in-a- 
hundred chance of reasonable peace-making. 

This was subsequently denied, Nvhen peace-making 
began to seem wildly impractical, but as usual the 
circumstances of the time must be the real test. 
Throughout the winter the President and the State 
Department had been besieged by persons pleading for 
intervention in behalf of peace before the svar entered 
a more^ violent phase. Business men -with foreign 
connections, like Thomas Watson of International 
Business Machines, and James Mooney of the 
General Motors Export Corporation, were fertile in 
splendid schemes, in most of which appointment of the 
business men themselves as secret emissaries figured 
largely. Appeasement-minded foreign visitors, like 
the Sivedish capitalist. Axel 'Wennergren, energetically 
argued that it ivas not too late to intervene. Habitual 
hir. Fixits, like Oswald Garrison ViUard, returned from 
Europe to report that intervention might still get 
results. 

At the same time the European cables brought 
numberless predictions of spring offensives, which 
would make the ivar a finish fight. In January the 
predictions rose to a shrill crescendo of anxiety ami 
alarm, yet it was also reported that a powerful elemen 
in the Nazi high command was bitterly disappoin 
w'ith the failure of the German gamble on peace am i 
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victory in Poland. Two abortive mobilizations for 
invasion of the Low Countries suggested that Hitler’s 
more conservative advisers wcie extremely reluctant 
to give the signal for final catastrophe. Under these 
circumstances, it was not entirely unexpected that the 
President, always optimistic, should see an off-chance 
for an acceptable peace. At first lie played with the 
notion, mentioning it to men close to him. After 
talking wth Bernard Baruch, he even considered 
naming as his emissary President Isaiah Bowman of 
Johns Hopkins University, the great geographer who 
drew many of the boundaries in the Versailles Treaty. 
Then, late in January, he began more serious dis- 
cussions tvith Cordell Hull. 


Their point of departure was the theory that 
^cutrals arc parties at interest in a modem war.” 
^ey first proposed to form a neutral front for peace, 
iioth Hull and the President fully realized, however, 
that the chance of peace was very slim, and they were 
aware that if their bet went \^Tong they might find 
themselves involved in discussions with other neutrals 
of such embarrassing topics as the British blockade. 
Consequently they did not abandon the project of a 
neutral front, but decidol to Jimit its scope, by 
excluding war-time problems, to consideration of 
neutral interests in Ae post-war settlement. Tliis 
decision meant that if immediate intervention w’as to 
some sort of special mission would h^ve 
to be sent to Europe. They were considering the names 
01 candidates for the mission when Welles returned from 
a bouthem vacation on February i . 

^ WTiat folloived is sb’ghtly mysterious, but tlirec 
^portant facts may be clearly discerned. First, the 

had left off 
'vho has a fondness for formal 
diplomatic negotiation, showed himself enthusiastically 
ready to undertake the special mission. Second, the 
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President was mclmed to dioose someone like ^VcUes, 
since his cspenencc in the Wilson administration, 
implanted m him a distaste for such secret enxop 
as Colond House. And third, from Tebruar^ t to 
Fcbniar} 7, the predictions in the cables grew con- 
tmuously more onunons, until it suddcnl> seemed as 
though the tune to mten'cne nu^t pass before long 
Accordingly the President, acting on one ofhis hunches, 
suddenly nude up his mmd to name 'W dies He then 
informed Hall, ivho had to take W dies’ appointment as 
a fait accorrpb 
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of disarmament and an opening of trade. If tlic situa- 
tion warranicti, in fact, he was authorized to renew the 
offer of the President’s message to Hitler and Nfussolini 
of April 1939. It uill be recalled that this offer was to 
join m a disarmament conference, and to support an 
economic settlement with the resources of the Unit^ 
States, if the European nations would arrange a satis- 
facto^ political settlement among thcmscUcs. Un- 
happily, the prc-rctmisitc of a satisfactory' political 
settlement was that Germany should disgorge her war 
gains and accede to a new ordering of Europe giving 
reasonable guarantees against aggression. The rewards 
offered for so doing were only disarmament and an 
opening of trade. And to offer such rewards to 
Germany, a great military autarchy, was rather like 
peddling IJiblcs in a brothel. 

As might have been anticipated, Welles’ function 
became almost wholly rcportorial. Purtlicrmore, 
judging by the apparent results of Welles’ mere presence 
m Europe, the plan of talking peace, peace, peace until 
peace finally comes is not entirely' well-advised. It 
must be repeated, however, that tliis plan represents 
only a change of emphasis, rather than a change in 
fundamental direction. Indeed the \cry nature of 
Welles’ authorization demonstrated that the principles 
of policy touching the Second World War have not 
materially chang^ since they >vcrc first laid down. 
These principles may be re-summarized as follows. 

1. “ Only by disarmament and an opening of trade 
can the world return to common sense.”^ 

2. “Neutrals are parties at interest in a modern 
war, and particularly in the post-war settlement.’’® 
They therefore have the right to intervene, at an 


* The President's apliorlsm 

* Welles speakmg ahec Prague. 
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appropriate time, m behalf of a world return to 
dommon sense. 

3. 'While no political commitments may be made 
outside the Western Hemisphere, economic 
commitments, looking towards a stable ^vorld 
economy, are _ both permissible and necessary. 
These economic commitments, which may entail 
considerable short*tcrm sacrifices by the United 
States and other neutrals, %vill be the belligerents’ 
reward for accepting tlic neutrals' intervention. 

4. Since victorious dictatorships would not con- 
ceivably join m disarmament and an opening of 
trade, the democracies are to be aided by 
“ methods short of ivar.” 

5. “ \Vhatever happens, we won’t send troops 
abroad.”^ But this appears to be the only 
definite limitation on the kinds of aid for the 
democracies which “ methods short of tvar " 
can be stretched to include, - 

Possible applications of these principles have already 
been suggested, in the short chapter on the future. 
Nor need much more be said of the present. The 
surface signs are somewhat dbheariening. Out of 
petty controversies on such subjects as the blockade, 
censorship, and war-buying, considerable anti-A12icd 
feelinghas arisen. Many people have actually achieved 
a point of view from which it does not seem insane to 
complain at the Allies’ unwilUngness to spend their 
basic assets on Amcncan tobacco and canned fruit. 
Observ'ing this state of affairs on vacation here 
during the winter lull abroad, IV’illiam Bullitt angnly 
remarked : “ This country is still in the mood of 
England before Munich.” 


» n)e rresidcnt ulkins »o *”«! afici ihc oui* 

breaV or\%ir. 
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To a great extent, unrjucstionably, Bullitt was right. 
Vast numbers of Americans arc doing their best to 
Ignore the unpleasant implications of the Second ^VorId 
War, just as the English anxiously tried to a\crt tlicir 
C)cs from tlic unpleasant implications of the rise of 
Hitler. Micawbensm is still the prcv'ailing mental 
prospects arc too appalling, too sternly 
1! I ^ face, and we do not face them. 'Ilicrc is not 
the le^t sign of any general grasp of the ovcnvliclming 
probability iliat after the war, unless ssc act wisely and 
dccisi\ely, we shall find oursehes in a world at best 
txonomically and politically prostrate, and at ssorst 
dominated by sj'stcms of politics and economics 
violently incompatible with our own. Tlic choice 
probably confronting us i$ fairly clear. Eitlicr we can 
accept the responsibility, on whidi grave risks certainly 
attend, to use our power and resources to make the 
world a decent place to live in. Or we can run the 
even ^ver risk of being ultimately forced to retire 
from the world, and to sacrifice our freedoms to the 
centralized^ controls of a dosed economy. Yet not 
one voice IS raised in national debate on this great 


On the other hand, Bullitt’s angr>’ remark omitted 
** suggested by the 
remark Itself If the country is sull in the mood 
Munich, it may be only because, 
olni ^ afflicted by the unhappy 

slo wness which is the price of our democratic freedoms. 
w-Tr ‘*c>"ocracics, when the issues of the 

cxnf^rtM rought more closely home to us, we may be 
saftp-.nrri!? ”1 thc manner best calculated to 

is ^®®*^*<^^f^ctorofimportancc 

leaders^ American and English 

EnpliRli Chamberlain did not lead the 

Mifawii ® He was far more guilty of 

Micawbensm tlian the Englishman in the strlt, wlm 



had, m the end, to dnvc his government to act The 
'Roosevek adimnistiation may end nest jamiaty, but 
while the President is still m office, he and his fellow 
policy-makers svill continue almost to drag the people 
along hehmd them 
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had, in the end, to drive his government to act The 
Roosevelt admimstration may end next January, but 
while the President is still m olBce, he and his fellow 
policy-maker^ wll continue almost to drag the people 
along behind them 
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SjNCE EV£.v THE bcst oflicial slylc is frequently 
Delphic and rarely stirring, %\c have not bur- 
dened our storj' of the formative period of American 
foreign policy with long quotations from the rc!c\'ant 
public documents. Instead, we have prcfcrrctl to 
summarize >\hat the documents said. Tor a close 
student, liouwcr, the texts arc most illuminating, both 
In their statements and their omissions. Wlulc they 
arc too repetitious to require unedited presentation, 
it will be useful to append significant passages from 
them, uiili some notes on their origination. 

For a starter, we choose one of those general state- 
ments of principle ivhich s\crc so cliaracicristic of ilic 
earlier manner of American diplomacy, lliis one, 
important because it summarizes. the vicsvpoinl from 
which the American policy-malcn still iuage foreign 
affairs, was dclhcrctf when the world atmosphere 
first b^an to be surcharged with menace ofa general 
war. ii.ily ssas already in Ethiopia. 'Hie Civil ^\'ar 
in Spain h-vl alre.idy broken out. TIic Rhineland luad 
been rr-occupied. And only a few' das-s licfore, 
the celrbratnl Marco Polo bridge incident haci 
initiatcil the Japanese onslaught on the in<le- 
Ticndence of all China. 'Ilic beginning of the Sino- 
japanese war was, in fact, the st.atrmcnt’s rebel 
^ o'rr ; 
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STAramNT BY SEBBETARV OF STATE CORDEEI. HUEE, 

JULY 16, 1937 

nations from use of force m p nations. We 

interference in the : international relations 

advocate adjustment ‘"“ra^eement. We 

by processes of peaceful ‘ agreements, 

advocate faithful observance o treaties, we 

Upholding the principle of svhen need 

*” Wc advocate steps toward or 

and stability the world oyer. . \Ve advocate ^ 
removing of excessive '"r 

seek elTective equality of °P,(,c principle of 

urge upon all m limitation and reduc- 

equality of treatment. Wc ^eli .y for maintaining 

tlin of armament. nmS security, vte ure 

armed forces adequate .f”' vn armed forces in 

prep5redtorcduceor toincrTOe oujJ>^ „,her 

proportion to reductions o . 


proportion to reductions . 

countries. , ir.,nrrs or entangling comnu • 

We avoid entering into effort by peaceful 

ments but we beUeve 
and practicable means 
before stated. 


s^rTofibe principles berein- 
A fewmonlbs later, Jj'' the" first 

more active .'’‘.'^tnSration utterance on toaEn 

really controversial admrmS jj statement, it 

policy. Although, like Ore 1 quoting at som_c 

our formaliNC period, it 

length. 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE CEREMONIES MARKING 
THE DEDICATION OF THE OUTERLINK URmCE OVER THE 
MOUTH OF THE CHICAGO RIVER, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
OCTOBER 5, 1937 

As the responsible executive head of the Nation, I have 
chosen this great inland city and this gala occasion to 
speak to you on a subject of definite national importance. 

The political situation in the tvorld, which of late has 
been growing pro^essively worse, is such as to cause grave 
concern and anxiety to all the peoples and nations who 
^vish to live in peace and amity with their neighbours. . . . 

The present reign of terror and international lawlessness 
began a fetv years ago. “ 

It began through unjustified interference in the internal 
affairs of other nations or the invasion of alien territory in 
violation of treaties, and has now reached a stage where the 
v^ foundations of civilization are seriously threatened. 
The landmarks and traditions which have marked the 
Progress of civilization to%vards a condition of law, order, 
and Justice are being wiped away , , . 

Innocent peoples and nations arc being cruelly sacrificed 
to a greed for power and supremacy which is devoid of all 
seme of justice and humane consideration. 

_ To paraphrase a recent author, “ perhaps we foresee a 
time when men, exultant in the technique of homicide, will 
rage so hotly over the world that every precious thing \vill 
be in danger, every book and picture harmony, every 
treasure garnered through two millenniums, the small, the 
delicate, the defenceless — all will be lost or wrecked or 
utterly destroyed.” * 

If those things come to pass in other parts of the world, 
let no one imagine that America will escape, that it may 
expect mercy, that this Western Hemisphere will not be 
attacked and that it will continue tranquilly and peacefully 
to ca^ on the ethics and the arts of civilization. 

It those da>^ come ” there will be no safety by arms, no 

P “O™ authority, no answer in science. The storm will 
rage till every flower of culture is trampled and all human 
b«n^ are leveUed in a vast chaos.” 

It those days are not to come to pass— if we are to have a 
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world in wHch wo can broaUre IKe in ™ty 

wthout fear— the peace-loving nations mm ^.u 

Sncerted effort to Uphoid lav^•s and principles on which 

’^°^L?r-c=SnSo'S nrua. make a concerted effort 
in opp^Tr^on S fhose violatio... f, 
ignorings of humane instincts wh^ *-u,1?fv from ivhich 
a state of international anard.y and / “O® 

tirero is no escape threngh and 

Those who cherish their ff'®*?'? ““ !^Kee and 
respect the equal right of triumph of law 

live in peace, must tvork together for *o ^nd 

and moral principles in order that p i J 

confidence may prevail in the world ... about the 

There is a solidarity and interfcpcndence^^^^^^ 

modern world, both technically . isolate itself from 
it impossible for any of the world 

econJmic aad political uphea^b rn “'„°^^„ion for 
. . . InternaUonal anarchy interest and 

peace. It is. tl^erefore a nui t« of ^ 

concern to the people of the United . ^nce “of inter- 
of international treaties ai^ the maintenanc 
national morality be restored . . • ,, > look ahead. 

: I am compelled and you arc per cent 

The peace, the freedom and Ae op^rdized by the 

of the population of tlic world » brcakdo%vn of 

remaning ten per cent ^ cprcly the ninety per cent 

all international order and la> . , accordance with 

who want to live in peace under i—pst universal accept- 
moral standards that have rccci jppst find some ^vay to 
ance through Ac centuries, can and must 
make their will prevail. «r „nivcrsar concern. 

The situation is to violations of specif 

questions involved relate not in« y also involve 

rroS^o°/Je"nom; worid securiry. end wo ^ 
;Se that .he ^-^f 

recognize Ac importaiwc jjme it ® 

founded gricN’ances; hut w j. ijpnpuring 

aroused to Ac cardmal necessity o 
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of treaties, of respecting the rights and liberties of others 
and of putting an end to acts of international aggression. 

It seems to be unfortuiutely true that the epidemic of 
%\orId lawlessness is spreading. 

^Vhen an epidemic of physical disease starts to spread, 
the community approves and joins in a quarantine of the 
patients in order to protect the health of the community 
against the spread of the disease ... 

War is a contagion, whether it be declared or undeclared. 
It can engulf states and peoples remote from the original 
scene of hostilities. We arc determined to keep out of\var, 
yet we cannot insure ourselves against the disastrous effects 
of war and the dangers of involvement. We arc adopting 
such measures as will minimize our risk of involvement, 
but we cannot have complete protection in a world of 
disorder in which confidence and security have broken 
down. 

If civilization is to survive the principles of the Prince of 
Peace must be restored. Shattered trust between nations 
must be revived. 

Most important of all, the will for peace on the part of 
peace-loving nations must express itself to the end that 
nations that may be tempted to violate their agreements 
and the rights of others will desist from such a cause. There 
must be^ positive endeavours to preserve peace. 

America hates war, America hopes for peace. There- 
fore, America actively engages in the search for peace. 

Such was the substance of the President’s famous 
^ quarantine ” speech at Chicago, which so clearly 
indicated his opinion of this country’s proper role in 
world affairs. The difference from the Hull statement 
IS startling The staf«inr*nt, marked throughout by 
5 abstract and meditative 
was full of theory, but was 
‘ positive action to come, 
ind, the President radically 
le had agreed on with the 
sions, made en route on the 
trip, came as a surprise 


Hull’s peculiar style, was a 
as Hull himself. TTie speech 
most striking in its hint of 
After deciding to speak his mi 
revised the original specdi h 
State Department. The revi 
President’s trans-continental 
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to the Department, and troubled the more cautious 

'’*Th? scheme the President had m 

Chicago speech was the same scheme for J 

the aggressors which he tnshed to 

impracticable, in the October after ^ 

previously noted, this scheme was to define 

Ss any nation sending troops on to the soil 

and to obtain from all nations a guiuan _ , 

non intercourse with aggressors as thus ^ nartici- 

scheme was tantamount to a pian for Amer * 

pation m an extreme form of sancuons , j ,ji 

Lure of his scheme was not clearly 

President’s words, his strong tone was c g 

paroxysms of alarm all over the j *1,. ostrich 

the vast majority of the P“?'' can diplomacy. 

provided the perfect model of Am solidarity 

and even the President's assertion of the^jolicla^y 

and interdependence of The reaction was 

therefore considered most Upsetting other policy- 

so violent that the President ''’/J*^/°eveiy 
mahers hastily changed their tack, repressing 
impulse to speak except m plati passed 

After the quarantine speech, ^^^^document of 
before foreign a document, ho^^cve^ 

comparable importance ^tic , the President 
appeared on August 18, *93 > ^ degree from 

intWed his summer “urtc ‘o accep^^^^F Th,s 
(Queen’s University, at Mnj » prepared by 
speech, made on Washington for his vacation, 

the President before he left Wasmng contained 

after consulting with States wo^d 

the important declaration th. . . hemisphere The 
tolerate no invasion °^*J**^ ® omisc that this country, 

declaration took the form .P f 4« ^ny other empire 

ivould come to Canada s ma i / 

attempted to scire the neighbouring 
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ADDRESS OF TIIC PRESIDENT AT QUEEN’s IWIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO, CANADA, AUGUST l8, I938 

Civilization is not national — it is international — even 
though that observation — trite to most of us, is to-day 
challenged in some parts of the world. Ideas arc not 
limited by territorial borders j they are the common 
inheritance of all free people. Tliought is not anchored 
in any land ; and the proAt of education redounds to the 
equal benefit of the whole world. Tliat is one form of 
free trade to which the leaders of every opposing political 
party can subscribe. 

In a large sense we in the Americas stand charged to-day 
with the maintaining of that tradition . . . 

A days ago a whisper, fortunately untrue, raced 
round^ the world that armies standing over against each 
other m unhappy array were to be set m motion. In a few 
♦ “O^rs the efiect of that whisper had been registered 
in Montreal and New York, in Ottawa and in Wasmngton, 
m Toronto and in Chicago, in Vancouver and in San 
Francisco. Your business men and oun ftlt it alike ; your 
farmers and ours heard it alike ; your young men and ours 
wondered what effect this might have on their lives. 

Wc in the Americas arc no longer a far-away continent, 
w which the eddies of controversies beyond the seas could 
bring no interest or no harm. Instead, we in the Americas 

nave become a consideration to every propaganda office 

and to every general staff beyond the seas. The vast 
amount of our resources, the vigour of our commerce, and 
the strength of our men have made us vital factors in the 
wwld peace whether we choose or not. 

Happily, you and we, in friendship and in entire under- 
s an mg, can look clear-eyed at these possibilities, resolving 
to leave jio pathway une:q>lored and no technique un- 
which may, if our hopes arc realized, contribute 
U- those hopes are dis- 

A each other that this hemisphere 

can flnnr- N ^ » Strong atadel %vherein civilization 

can nourish ununpaired 

Canada is part of the sisterhood of the 
Rntish Empire. I give to you assurance that the people of 
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the United States will not stand idly by if dominauon of 
Canadian soil is threatened by any other Empire 

This statement forecast the hemisphere neutrality 
zone that American policy-makers announced a year 
later and at the same time indicated that the 
was not disposed to view with mdiifcrmce a 
German attack on British possessions m the New World 
But. apart from this one statement, f 
persisted, as we have seen, throughout 
crisis. It is interesting to read the 

Munich message, pleading with Hitler, Benes, » 

and Chamberlain not to break off "^SOti^tions, m t 
light of the precedent draft by Adolph 
Picrrepont Moffat. As prc^ously 
•was addressed not to the European >» 

" the American people and all a arldrcss 

It "was planned, in fact, as a rort of el S ^ j 
to the world, in which the 

horrors of war, and boldly pronged to P « ^ 

by the parties in interost to offer my S^^d o^ffi^s to 

help them work out a scttlemwt. t» >pjjg 

irrelevant paragraph in the 6nal v 
United States has no Europe 

caught in no mesh of hatred. ,, „ remnant 

had formed its civilization y 

of a sort of preamble to the offer of good 
which reasonable impartiality ^ g*J!^rely the first 
of the final message reveals how severely 
version was toned do>vn. 

MESSAGC OF THE PRESIDENT TO >93^ 

AND CHAMBEREAIN, SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER 25, *93^ 

The fabric of peace on the 

throughout the rest of the ^vorld, is . Should 

The consequences of its rupture f « ,,omcn, ’ 

hostiUties break out the lives of millions of men, 
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ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT AT ^UEEN’s UNIVERSITY, 
KINGSTON, ONTARIO, CANADA, AUGUST 18, I938 

Civilization is not national — it is international— even 
that observation — ^tritc to most of us, is to*day 
challenged in some parts of the world. Ideas are not 
Iiimted by territorial borders ; they are the common 
inheritance of all free people. Thought is not an^ored 
in any land j and the profit of education redounds to the 
equal benefit of the ivhole world. That is one form of 
tree trade to which the leaders of every opposing political 
party can subscribe. 

In a large sense we in the Americas stand charged to*day 
r of that tradition . . . 

A few days ago a whisper, fortunately untrue, raced 
round^ the world that armies standing over against each 
other m unhappy array were to be set in motion. In a few 
hours the effect of that whisper had been registered 
m Montreal and New York, in Ottawa and in Washington, 
}" phicago, in Vancouver and in San 
rrancisco. Your business men and ours felt it alike : your 
wS” u i young men and ours 
wondered what effect thi. might have on their lives, 
to Amencas arc no longer a far-away continent, 

to which the eddies of controversies beyond the seas could 
& we in the Americas 

j ^ consideration to every propaganda office 

the scasf The vast 
fill* It ®ur *-esourccs, the vigour of our commerce, and 
us vital factors m the 
peace whether vc choose or not. 

stanriiJS *" friendship and in entire under- 

to leavf ’ nn" these possibilities, resolving 

LdoSd "O technique un- 
to thc^neace contribute 

at least shall other that this hemisphere 

can flourish unimprir^d.*'""® civilimtion 

BiShEL'^!m°“7°'^P‘‘”''‘‘“ “ “‘■die sisterhood oftlie 
ontnh Lmptre. I gn, 
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the United States viill not stand idly by if domination of 
Canadian soil is threatened by any other Empire . . • 

This statement forecast tlie hemisphere neutrality 
zone that American policy-makers announced a year 
later and at the same time indicated that the President 
was not disposed to view with indifference a possible 
German attack on British possessions m the New world. 
But, apart from this one statement, self-restriction 
persisted, as we have seen, throughout the Mumch 
crisis. It is interesting to read the Prcsid^t s nrst 
Munich message, pleading with Hitler, Benes, Daladier, 
and Chamberlain not to break off negouations, m the 
light of the precedent draft by Adolph 
Pierrcpont MoOat. As previously stated, this dralt 
was addressed not to the European leaders but to 
" the American people and all peoples interested. 

It was planned, in fact, as a sort of eloquent addrws 
to the world, in which the President desenbed the 
horrors of war, and boldly promised to accept if asked 
by the parties in interest to offer my good offices to 
help them work out 'a scUlemcnl." The secmi^Iy 
irrelevant paragraph in the final version ihc 
United States has no political entanglements it is 
caught in no mesh of hatred. Elements of all Europe 
had formed its civilization ”—^vas actually a i^nmant 
of a sort of preamble to the olTcr of good o^cs, m 
^^hich reasonable impartiality was claimed. Ihc text 
of the final message rc%xals how severely the first 
version was toned dowm. 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO 

AUD CllAMnCRLAm, a>NDAV, SEmCMBER -5. 

.hSighom A°/rS"of tiS 
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country involved will most certainly be 
lost under circumstances of unspeakable horror 
to country involv^ IS certain 

involv^^fl II social structure of every country 

involved may well be compktdy^vreckcd 

cauith. political entanglements It is 

fonSed m ctvSttoii 

in'^are”^^^'^ dtsire of the Atnencan people is to live 
fac^that r, event ofa general var they face the 

ouenc,^ „r "'‘n”'* measure of the conse 

qumces of such a world catastrophe 

issue differences in the controversies at 

be I am n difficult of pacific settlement they may 

or sonrSvm^'^'f P™Mcm so difficult 

the TMort ®°(nhon that it cannot be justly solved by 

and Sr P^P'" ‘ha United States 

negotiations°rer'ri''"'j‘ 'arnestly hoped tliat the 

haf novv ^rfsen ‘’‘‘v"'' "''■<* 

conclusVon “ sueaessful 

remain tL"'L'p”that'fh?f'“'M “> *°"g ' •hem 

a new resort to war' eaeape the madness of 

States or'^en5'and°r™*''i?'“ Penple of the United 
'vhcre I most eam.«<tt? humanity every 

negotiations ^ nppeal to you not to break off 


Franklin D Roosevelt 

Munich i^sa^c^*wh ^’^emphfied in the sccont 

The mteSons ont's/ 
ties were cxcmnlin#.,! nc State Department personal 
■t was "'““SC Berle i draft P 

U.th eloquent, but someuliat i.. 


ties were excmni.n-ei , department personal! 
■t was ""a mcamge Berle i draft fo 

"ith the cam, Otis p’Vfm ’,h“‘ 

"cllcs draft, morc^forS.l'^™ P'"''‘"hnff Siimnc 
worthlessness of rcson to forl^ ™Phasizing th 
^ •ntuipnncnle m^^,, “fSiicd that an agree 

pnncple already existed and vi cm on to sugges 
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that “ details still to be determined could be agreed^ on 
through a meeting for such purposes of representative 
of the nations primarily interested.” If he had us^ 
either the Welles or the Bcrlc draft, the President would 
ha\c called a European peace conference. A prkts 
prepared by Hull, hos\cvcr, merely renewed the argu- 
ments of the previous message. And when ^thc 
President examined the altcmativK, he chose Hull’s. 
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Should you agree to a solution in this peaceful manner I 
am convinced that hundreds of millions throughout the 
"ould recognize your action as an outstanding 
historic service to all humanity . . . 

The Government of the United States has no political 
involvements in Europe, and svill assume no obligations 
in the conduct of the present negotiations. Yet in our own 
right we recognize our responsibilities as a part of a world 
of neighbours. 

The conscience and the impelling desire of the people of 
my country demand that the voice of their government be 
raised again and yet again to avert and to avoid Avar. 

Framclin D. Roosevelt. 


As Aey were tvithout result, it is not necessary to 
^rtwucc the President’s and Welles’ speeches in 
Uctober 1938, in which the importance of dis* 
armament was mentioned. As an essential document, 
Declaration of Lima deserves fuller 
A ^ given it. This first-fruit of the 

ta^ after Munich bears the marks of its history-thc 
Hull’s formula by the Argentine, 

^ transmutation of Cantillo to please 

trying^st^^*^^”*^ ^ Lima conference — ^in its rather 

UNANIMOUSLY APPROVED BY EICnTfl ' 
LIMA CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES AT 

UMA, PERU, DECEMBER 23, 1938 

Stales, ^‘Shth International Conference of American 
^^sidering : 

unity have achieved spiritual 

their unshakable their republican institutions, 

of humanity and Pcacc, their profound sentiment 

adherence lo the through their absolute 

equal m^erc^gnty of law, of the 

religious or racial rrejudi^*^. mdividual liberty withou! 
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That on the basis of sucli principles 
and defend the peace of the conunent and u-ork together 
the cause of universal concord » . • • 

Rm^'^That they reaffim. their continental so'^ar^ 
anRMri^ioscS eollabo^tc » ‘he mamtenance of the 
principles Vn which the said 'rindples 

Second. That faithful to the ^Tif™ ^ 

and to their absolute all foreign 

deckion to maintain them and to ° 1 . 

intervention or activity that or territorial 

Third. And in case ^'‘LShcls by 

intcgnty of any Amencao proclaim 

ac«ofW nantre “JV »?=>■■■ „u^c 

their common concern ana . ,i..jr rcspccuve 

cfTcctive their solidanty, 5 ^^’ -^ure of consultation, 
sovereign srills by means o^.**** P by declarations of 

establUhed by conventions measures which 

the inter-American ^le advisable. It is 

in each case the the AmeriKtn Repub- 

undcistood that the ^heir indiridual capacity, 

lies will act duality as so«reign 

recognizing fully their jundicai equal y 

riates ; . racllilatc the consultatioM 

Fourth. That in order to lamm^ i^tniments, 

established in this and oth j.,] /American Republics, 

the Miaisters for Foreipi Affain of « ' « e of any one of 
when deemed desirable and mthymtj^^ 
them, wall meet in th«r s Eacli government^ maj , 

without protocolary '"r„e 5pecial*^'>'“- 

under special “‘‘^""“‘“'Eatme'^ror'iB Minister for Foreign 
a repreientative as a substilutc lot 

Atfairs; , . .n-il be Uown as the ‘ Deciara- 

Fiflh. This declaration shall 

tlonoflama.” r—, Munich were the pe-aec 

outer fruits of the talks ^ t.Mcmhc dora- 

oifensive, which at P. Tanuary message on 

ments, and >K s«a how' the Fraident 

State of the Umon. mess-age himself, 

wrote the foreign affairs passages 
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working late on the last nights of the old year with 
Sumner Welles As his most complete statement of has 
theory of foreign relations, the message is worth careful 
study The religious note was so prominently struck 
became the pogroms in Germany were fresh m the 
^resident s mind, and because isolationism ^vas strong 
among certain church groups The references to 
hem^phere affairs should be read in the light of 
the Declaration of Lima The cautious wording of the 
I^ssage calling for revision of the Neutrality Act 
should be particularly noted And the remarks on 
the paramount importance ” of time are of interest, 
showing htnv the New Deal group, who contributed 
largely to the other sections of the message, were then 
using the foreign situation as an argument for their 
domestic programme 


OTSWGE OP THE PRESIDENT “ ON THE STATE OP THE UNION,” 
AD TO THE JOINT SESSION OP CONGRESS, JANUARY 4, 1939 

In reporting on the state of the nation, I have felt it 
occiwions to advise the Congress of 
honsf in r^TA *he need of putting our oivn 

sea«i A« ti, storm signals from across the 

for ibrtte waramg”'*' "P™* *“>= 

I, •'“•“'n'cd to envelop the world in flames 

undeclared wars— military and 
'Sdital? “ Etow more deadly armaments- 

“= fte threats of new 

aggression— military and economic 

indTOahlTtn ’’1°““’ thaUengc three imtitutiom 

Son I. „ , 1 , uuw as always The first is 

in.e?n«.oX*dSr two^emocracy and 

hls''Se*'^S™s°*^'^''‘‘®*°“ “ttudied, the attack 

dSemev TP””* “ 'i="tooro<;y Where 

ocracy has been ovenhrmvn, the spmt office worship 
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has disappeared. And where religion and democracy have 
vanished, good faith and reason in international affairs 
have given way to strident ambition and brute force. 

An ordering of society which relegates religion, 
democracy and good faith among nations to the back- 
ground can find no place wthin it for the ideals of the 
Prince of Peace. The United States rejects such an 
ordering, and retains its ancient faith. 

There comes a time in the affaiis of men tvhen they 
must prepare to defend not their homes alone but the 
tenets of faith and humanity on whfcli their churches, 
their governments and their very civilization arc founded. 
The defence of religion, of democracy, and of good faith 
among nations is all the same fight. To save one we must 
now make up our minds to save all . . . 

Fortunate it is, therefore, that in this Western Hemisphere 
we have, under a common ideal of democratic government, 
a rich divenity of resources and of peoples functioning 
together in mutual respect and peace. 

That Hemisphere, that peace, and that ideal we propose 
to do our share in protecting against storms from any 
quarter. Our people and our resources are pledged to 
secure that protection. From that determination no 
American flinches. 

This by no means implies that the American Republics 
disassociate themselves from the nations of other continents 
— it Joes not mean the Americas against the rest of the ss’orld. 
We as one of the Republics reiterate our %villmgncss to help 
the cause of >sorId peace Wc stand on our historic offer 
to take counsel srith all other nations of the %vorld to the end 
that aggression among them be terminated, tliat the race 
of armaments cease, and that commerce be renewed. 

But the ssorld has grown so small and -weapons of attack 
so s\saft that no nation can be safe in its will to peace so 
long as any other single powerful nation refuses to settle its 
grievances at tlie coimdl table. 

For if any government bristling svilh implements of war 
insists on policies offeree, weapons of defence ghr the only 
safety ... 

learned. thatloni'bfdarc any overt militanr; act,, 
aggression begins with preUminarics of propaganda, sub- 
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sidized penetration, the looseiung of ties of goodwill, the 
stirring of prejudice, and the incitement to disunion. 

We have learned that God-fearing democracies of Ac 
^vo^Id which observe Ae sanctity of treaties and good faiA 
in their dealings tviA other nations cannot safely be in- 
Afferent to international lawlessness anywhere. They 
cannot forever let pass, wAout effective protest, acts of 
aggression against sister nations — ^acts which automatically 
undermine all of us. 

Obviously they must proceed along practical, peaceful 
lines. But the mere fact that we rightly decline to intervene 
with arms to prevent acts of aggression docs not mean Aat 
we must act as if Acre were no aggression at all. Words may 
be futile, but war is not Ae only means of commanAng a 
decent respect for the opinions of manlind. There are 
many methods short of ^var, but stronger and more effective 
than mere words, of bringing home to aggressor govern- 
ments the aggregate sentiments of our own people. 

At the very least, we can and should avoid any action, 
or any lach of action, which will encourage, assist, or build 
up an aggressor. We have learned Aat ^vhen we 
deliberately try to legislate neutrality, our neutrality la^vs 
may operate uneveAy and unfairly— may actually ^ve 
aid to an aggressor and deny it to the victim. The instinct 
of self-preservation shoAd ^vam us Aat we ought not to 
let Aat happen any more . . . 

We have now passed Ae period of internal conflict in the 
launching of our programme of social reform. Our full 
energies may now be released to invigorate the processes 
of recovery in order to preserve our reforms, and to give 
every man and woman who wants to work a real job at a 
living wage. 

But time is of paramount importance. The deadline of 
danger from witAn and from wthout is not within our 
control. The hour-glass may be in Ae hands of oAer 
nations. Our owm hour-glass tells us that are off* on a 
race to make democracy >vork, so that we may be efficient 
in peace and Aereforc secure in self defence . . . 

Events abroad have made it increasingly clear to Ae 
American people that dangers wthin are less to be feared 
Aan dangers from tvithout. If Aerefore a solution of this 
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problem of idle men and idle capital is the price of preserv- 
ing our liberty, no formless selfish fears can stand in our 
^\’ay. 

Once I proplicsicd that tliis generation of Americans !\ad 
a rendervous \rith destiny. TTiat prophecy comes true. 
To us mucii is gi\‘en ; more is expected. 

Tins generation >\iil ** nobly save or meanly lose the last 
best hope of earth. , . . TIic way is plain, peaceful, 
generous, just — a sv’ay which if followed the world will 
fore\'cr applaud and God must ibrc\'cr bless.” 

ruASKUN D. Roosevelt, 

The White IFouse, 

Januaiy4, 1939 . 

Next documents of importance arc the statement 
issued after the fall of Prague by Sumner^ Welles, 
and the echoing statement issued by Hull on his return 
from vacation. It will be remembered^ that Welles 
wrote liis statement after Jong consultation witJi the 
President and sc%cral telephone calls to Hull. Hull 
prepared his at the Pixsidcnt’s suggestion, and went 
over it at the ^Vhttc House before making it public. 
Both statements are good specimens of the gencr.al 
style of the peace ofTcnsivc. 
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the domestic afTairsofothcrnations ; and it has on repeated 
occasions expressed its condemnation of a policy of military 
aggression. 

It is manifest that acts of wanton lawlessness and of 
arbitrary force are threatening world peace and the \xry 
structure of modem ci\ihzation. Tlie imperative need for 
the observ’ance of the principles advocated by this Govern- 
ment has been clearly demonstrated by the deNxlopments 
which have taken place during the past three daj’s. 

STATtttEST BY CORDEEL HULL, 

MARCH 24, 1939 

I have in common with the general public here been 
profoundly shocked by the recent developments in Europe, 
’riiey have been of a nature seriously to threaten the peace 
of the world. 

These new cxidenccs of international lawlessness make St 
nil the more clear that never before has the support of all 
nations for law and order and sound economic relatioiu 
been more urgently needed than at present. We in this 
country base striven, particularly during recent years, and 
we shall continue to strive, to strengthen the threatened 
structure of world peace by fostering in every possible way 
the rule of law and the building of sound economic relation- 
ships upon which alone peace can rest. Every citizen and 
every group in this country will, I am sure, co-operate 
loyally and wholeheartedly in this great and urgent task. 

The mounting crisis following the fall of Prague 
produced the President’s " please promise to be good ” 
message to Hitler and hlussolmi. This message’s 
story has been rather fully given already, but it is 
svorth noting that in his first listing of the coimtrics 
which Germany and Italy were to promise not to 
attack, the President accidentally omitted Russia. 
Except for the inclusion of Russia, the insertion of a 
purple passage or so from Bcrie, and various tonings 
down and re-phrasings suggest^ by Hull, Norman 
Davis, and Wdles, the President’s original draft was 
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httic altered Especially interesting is the paragraph 
committing this country to participate in simultaneous 
disarmament and economic conferences, and the 
suggestion of a conference to ivork out a political 
settlement Here the distinction bct\\cen political and 
economic commitments, outlined in the talks after 
Munich, found tangible expression To this proposal 
of a senes of simultaneous conferences, the President 
tvas later to revert when he sent Sumner Welles to 
Europe to talk peace to the belligerents 

MESSAGE FROM TlIC PRESIDENT TO HITLER AND 

uussoLim, APRIL 14, T939 

You realize I am sure that throughout the \\ orld hundreds 
of millions of human beings are living to day in constant 
fear of a new wr or e\cn a senes of \mrs 
The existence of this fear— and the possibility of such a 
conflict— 18 of definite concern to the people of the United 
States for whom I speak, as it must also be to the peoples of 
the other nations of the enure ^^eslem Hemisphere 
Because of the fact that after the acute tension in ivhich 
the uorld has been living during die post few ivecks there 
n ould seem to be at least a momentary relaxation — because 
no troops are at this moment on the inarch — this may be an 
opportune moment for me to send you tlus message 
On a previous occasion I have addressed you in behalf 
of the settlement of political, economic, and social problems 
by peaceful methods and wthout resort to arms 
But the tide of evxnts seems to have reverted to the 
threat of arms If such threats continue, it seems mcvntablc 
that much of the vi-orld must become involved in common 
rum All the ivurld, victor nations, vanquished nations, 
and neutral nations mil sufllr I refuse to believe tliat the 
world is, of necessity, such a prisoner of destiny On the 
contrary, it is clear tliat the leaders of gnmt natrons have it 
in their povvcr to liberate their peoples from the disaster 
that impends It is equally clear that m their own minds 
and m their own hearts thcjicojiles themselves desire that 
thcir fears be ended 
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You have repeatedly ass^ed that you and your people 
have no desire for war If this is true there need be no 
war 

It IS still clear to me that international problems can be 
solved at the counal table 

It IS therefore no answer to the plea for peaceful dis- 
cussion for one side to plead that unless they receive 
assurances beforehand that the verdict ^vlll be theirs, they 
will not lay aside their arms In conference rooms, as m 
courts. It IS necessary that both sides enter upon the 
discussion m good faith, assuming that substanti^ justice 
will accrue to both , and it is customary and necessary that 
they leave their arms outside the room where they 
confer 

I am convinced that the cause of ^vorld peace would be 
greatly advanced if the nations of the world ivere to obtain 
a frank statement relating to the present and future policy 
of governments 

Because the Uxuted States, as one of the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, is not involved in the immediate 
controversies ;vhich have ansen in Europe, I trust that you 
may be willing to make such a statement of policy to me 
as the head of a nation far removed from Europe in order 
that I, acting only with the responsibility and obligation of 
a friendly intermediary, may commumcatc such declaration 
to other nations now apprehensive as to the course which 
the pohey of your Government may take 

Are you willing to give assurance that your armed 
forces will not attack or invade the territory or possessions 
of the following independent nations Finland, Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuama, Sweden, Nor^v^y, Denmark, The 
Netherlands, Belgium, Great fintam and Ireland, France, 
Portugal, Spam, Sivitzerland, Liechtenstein, Luxemburg, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Russia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, Turkey, Iraq, the Ambias, Syna, Palestine, Egypt, 
and Iran 

Such an assurance clearly must apply not only to the 
present day but also to a future sufHaentJy long to give 
every opportunity to >\ork by peaceful methods for a more 
pCTmanent peace I therefore suggest that you construe 
the i\"ord future to apply to a minimum period of 
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assured non-aggression— ten years at the least— a quarter of 
a century, if we dare look Aat far ahead. 

If such assurance is given by your Government, I \vill 
immediately transmit it to the govenunents of the nations 
I have named and I uuU simultaneously inquire whether, 
as I am reasonably sure, each of the nations enumerated 
above will in turn give like assurance for trans m ission to 
you. 

Reciprocal assurances such as I have outlined will bring 
to the twrld an immediate measure of relief. 

I propose that if it is given, two essential problems shall 
promptly be discussed in the resulting peaceful sur- 
roundings, and in those discussions the Government of the 
United States will gladly take part. 

The discussions which I have in mind relate to the most 
effective and immediate manner through which the peoples 
of the world can obtain progressive relief from the crushing 
burden of armament tvhich js each day bringing them more 
closely to the brink of ecooondc disaster. Simultaneously 
the Government of the United States ^vould be prepared 
to take part in discussions looking towards the most practical 
manner of opening up avenues of international trade to the 
end that every nation of the earth may be enabled to buy 
and sell on equal terms in the world market as well as to 
possess assurance of obtmning the materials and products 
of peaceful economic Ufc. 

At the same time, those governments other than the 
United States ^vhich are directly interested could under- 
take such political discussions as they may consider 
necessary or desirable . . . 

Frankun D. Roosevelt. 

In the pause ensuing on the message to Hitler and 
Mussolini came the vain cflbrt to repeal the arms 
embargo in the regular session. Hull’s and the 
President’s struggle was fruitful in documents. First 
came a letter from Hull to Senator Key Pittman, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
and Representative Sol Bloom, chairman of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. Then, when the repeal 
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In considering the present proposab for 
must keep in mind that, no mat^ how 
or may try to disassociate ourselves from 
cannot achieve disassociation. The smple . 

cjdjtence as a great nation in a simrld of nanons rannM be 
denied ; and the substance of the ''8“'^“°" ‘ 

this country inevitably influences "“I 
but also other countries. The problem for tts 
svhethcr we shall help any foreign coun^ " 
foreign countries. Nor is it that of passing ju 
or interfering in other people^ j'^^^l'^lations w’ith 
is that of so conducting our affairs and our 
other peoples, both before and after the “f 

elseivhcre, that sve shall be more, and not J 

that we shall not become partta to controvmiB . ana s 
that our attitude and actions wll encourage P^P 

avoid, rather than to become engaged m, epn^o^- 
Because of troubled conditions wath 
familiar, the Congress rightly is now Jj- 

situadon which might obtain sverc a state 
between other nations. In stmh case the “"f™ “j 
the United States is its mvn safety as well as *e ^ an 
intent, which all of us resolutely follow, to remain 

’’'l helicie" it is important that the legislation 

enacted should conform, so far as possi , Qovem- 

concepts of international law adhered to by this tsove 

™If we'gi in for embargoes on |hLg'w’°do 

of keeping ourselves out of rj^iusive. Modern 

would be to make _ *amcd forces only : 

warfare is no longer ivarfarc bct\ . ^ 

it is warfare between Sn^^help ourselves 

national life ... I doubt "^betb to^tingubh 

tokeepoutofwmby a^KOTP ^ complete embargo 
n^r ™»om.y bo ^nom to - 

"fo?SLtns° hS?o£StS!u is my firm conviction 
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that the arms embargo provision of the existing law shoiUd 
be eliminated. 

I furthermore believe that the most effective legislative 
contribution at this time toward keeping this country out 
of war, if war occurs, would be made by enacting or re- 
enacting pro\dsions on lines as follows : 

To prohibit American ships, irrespective of what they 
may be carrying, from entenng combat areas ; 

To restrict travel by American citizens in combat 
areas ; 

To provide that the export of goods destined for bellig w- 
ents shall be preceded by transfer of title to the foreign 
pmehaser ; 

To continue the existing legislation respecting loans and 
credits to nations at war ; 

To regulate the solicitation and collection in this country 
of funds for belligerents ; 

To continue the National Munitions Control Board and 
the system of arms export and import licences. 

Provisions on the suggested lines ^^'ould, I think, help 
to keep this country out ofsvar and facilitate our adherence 
to a position of neutrality. They svould make easier our 
two-fold task of keeping country at peace and avoiding 
imposition of imneccssary and abnormal burdens upon our 
citizens. 

Sincerely yours, 

CoRDELO Hull. 

The final crisis was not long in coming. It produced 
three documents — the messages to the King of Italy, 
Hitler, and President Moscicki of Poland. ^ wc have 
seen, the message to the King of Italy was conceived 
by the President and Welles before the President left 
on vacation. As first drafted by ^Vclles and Bcrlc, the 
message^ was considerably more stirring, and by 
implication more critical of the dictatorships, than as 
finally elaborately revised by the President. Tlicrc 
^vas ct'cn something in it of Bcrle’s theory that the 
peoples might be appealed to over the heads of their 
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rulers. The messages to Hitler and Moscicki, decided 
on by the President immediately on his return to 
Washington, ^v’cre written by Welles and Berle respec- 
tively and, as always when the President has no time 
to prepare such papers himself, thoroughly edited at the 
White House. The message to Moscicki had to be 
guarded, since it was desir^ to avoid at all costs any 
appearance of putting pressure on Poland to appease 
Hitler. It contains an interesting hint that the 
President was then ready to accept the role of arbitrator 
of the German-Polish dispute. The message to Hitler, 
on the other hand, was written svith the express purpose 
of offering to its recipient, for the permanent record, 
the peaceful alternatives which it was franUy feared 
he svould reject. Thus it was far stronger in tone than 
the Polish message. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO THE KINO OP nAtV, 
AUGUST 23, 1939 

Again a crisis in world aRairs males clear the responsb 
bility of lieads of nations for the fate of their own people 
and indeed of humaruty itself . . . 

It is my belief and that of the American people that 
Your Majesty and Your Majesty’s Government can greatly 
influence the averting of an outbreak of >s'ar. Any gener^ 
war would cause to suffer all nations whether belligerent 
or neutral, whether victors or vanquished, and would 
clearly bring devastation to thc3)eopIes and perhaps to the 
governments of some nations most directly concerned. . . . 

Nations have an absolute right to maintain thrir national 
independence if they so desire. If that be sound doctrine 
then it must apply to the ^veakc^ nations as well as to the 
stronger. 

Acceptance of this meanspeace, because fear of aggression 
ends. The alternative, which means of necessity efibrts by 
the strong to dominate the ivcak, wiU lead not only to war, 
but to long future years of oppression on the part of victors 
and to reMJhn on the part of the vanquished. So history’ 
teaches us. 
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On April fourteenth last I suggested in essence an under- 
standing that no armed forces should attack or invade the 
teiritory of any other independent nation, and that, this 
being assured, discussions be undertaken to seek progressive 
relief from the burden of armaments and to open avenues 
of international trade including sources of raw materials 
necessary to the peaceful economic life of each nation. 

^ said that in these discussions the United States ivould 
gladly take part. And such peaceful conversations would 
make it ^vholly possible for governments other than the 
United States to enter into peaceful discussions of political 
or territorial problems in which they tvere directly 
concerned. 

Were it possible for Your Majesty’s Government to 
fonnulate proposals for a pacific solution of the present 
cnsis along these lines you are assured of the earnest 
sympathy of the United States 

The Governments of Italy and the United States can 
to-day ad^nce those ideals of Christianity which of late 
seem so often to have been obscured. 

Tlw unheard voices ofcounticss millions ofhuman beings 
ask that they shall not be vainly sacrificed again. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT TO PRESIDENT MOSCICKI OP 


POLAND, AUGUST 24, 1939 

The manifest gravity of the existing crisis imposes an 
u^ent obligation upon all to examine every possible means 
whi^ might prevent the outbreak of general war. 

» i_th this^ in nund, I feel justified in suggesting that 
ccrmin possible avenura of solution be considered. 

ihe controversy between the Government of Poland and 
e Cjovernment of the German Reich might be made the 
discussion between the tivo governments, 
onould this prove impossible or not feasible, a second 
wnue ^ might be that of submission of the issues to 


method might be conciliation tlirough a dis- 
case it would seem 
nf on parties avail themselves of the services 

traditionally neutral states, or a disinterested 
Republic of the Western Hemisphere ivholly removed from 
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the nrca and issues of the present crisis. Should jou 
determine to attempt solution by any of these methods, 
you arc assured of tlie earnest and complete sympathy of 
the United States and of its people. During the exploration 
of these avenues, I appeal to )ou, as I have likeu isc appealed 
to the Government of the German Reich, to agree to refrain 
from any posith'c act ofhostility. 

BoUt Poland and Germany being so\ creign governments, 
it Is understood, of course, tJiat upon resort to any one of the 
alternatives I suggest, eacli nation svill agree to accord 
complete respect to the independence and territorial 
intimity of the other. 

It is, I think, known to you that spc.'iking on behalf 
of the United States I hai-c exerted ana will continue to 
exert every influence in behalf of peace. The rank and file 
of the population of every nation, large and small, want 
peace. They do not seek military conquest. They recog- 
nize that disputes, claims, and counter claims will always 
arise from time to time between nations, but that aif such 
controvenia without exception can be solved by peaceful 
procedure if the will on both sides exists so to do. 

I have addressed a communication in similar sense to the 
Chancellor of the German Reich. 

pRANKLCt D. Roosevelt. 


StESSACE FROM TItE PRESIDENT TO IlfTLER, 

AUGUST 24, 1939 

To tlie message which I sent to you last April I have 
received no reply, but because of my confident belief that 
the cause of world peace — which is the cause of humanity 
itself— rises above all other considerations, I am again 
addressing myself to you with the hope that the war which 
impends and the consequent disaster to all peoples every- 
where may yet be averted, 

I therefore urge with all earnestness — and I am likewise 
urging the President of the Republic of Poland — that 
tlie Governments of Germany and of Poland agree 
by common accord to refran from any positive act 
of hostility for a reasonable and stipulated period, and 
that they agree likewise by common accord to solve 
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the controversies which have arisen between them by 
one of the three following methods ; first, by direct 
negotiation ; second, by submission of these controversies 
arbitration in which they can both have 
confidence ; or, third, that they agree to the solution of 
these controversiM through the procedure of conciliation, 
selwting as conciliator or moderator a national of one of the 
traditionally neutral states of Europe, or a national of one 
ot the American RepubKcs which are all of them free from 
with or participation in European political 

Both Poland and Germany being sovereign governments, 
it IS understood, of course, that upon resort to any one of 
the alternatives I suggest, each nation will agree to accord 
complete repect to the independence and territorial 
• integrity of the other. 

The people of the United States are as one in their 
opposition to policies of military conquest and domination, 
ney are as one m rejecting the thesis that any ruler, or 
ny people, possess the right to achieve their ends or 
objectives through Ae taking of action which %vill plunge 
countless imlli^s of people into war and which tvilf bring 
distress and suffering to every nation of the world, bcUiger- 
neutral, when such ends and objectives, so far as 
and ' reasonable, can be satisfied through 
arbitration negotiation or by resort to judicial 

*he people of the United 
’ ^ b^cve in the name of peace-loving men and 

women everywhCTe, to agree to the solution of the contro- 
Pnln^ your CJovemmcnt and that of 

through the adoption of one of the alternative 
SinSn proposed. I need hardly reiterate that 

Sit r® Govei^ents of Germany and of Poland be 
suv^e? differences in the peaceful manner 

Gove^ent of the United States still stands 
EStir .“otnbute its sharo to the solution of the 
world peace in the form 
set forth in my message of April 14. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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The President’s address to tlie people on the outbreak 
of war is our next document of importance. Having 
been intended chiefly to soothe the hysteria of the 
moment, it should be studied more for \vhat it leaves 
unsaid than for ^vhat it sa^’s. The President would 
have l^ed to make it the clear statement of the issues 
in foreign policy which even noiv he has not attempted. 
He would have liked to point out that Germany was 
the aggressor in the world conflict, to remind his 
audience of the economic and political threats to the 
TJmted States of a German victory, and to ask them to 
join wth him in taking the appropriate steps to guard 
our interests. The address was the President’s mvn 
handiwork virtually throughout ; tlie drafts prepared 
for his use he hard!)' examined, yet the urging of the 
President’s advisers importantly influenced him. He 
went as far as he ^^'as willing to go in assuring the 
country tivat we would not become involved. 

In the light of this history, there is much significance 
in the fact that the President stopped short at a promise 
that America’s omits w'ould not be sent to European 
fields ; much significance also in his refusal to express 
more than a hope and a belief that the country would 
keep out of \var- We have already suggested the 
influence of the President’s desire to avoid the fate of 
Wilson, ivho will always be remembered as the man 
who led the country to war only a few months after 
being re-elected as the man who kept the country out. 
Also to be noted arc the President’s reversal of Wilson’s 
plea for neutrality in thought, wliich he retained against 
the advice of several of the men around liim ; his 
vague hints that Germany was tlie original aggressor, 
whidh he substituted for much more direct statements, 
and his paragraph preparing for the hemispheric 
neutrality zone. 
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RADIO ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT, SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 3, I939 

To-night my single duty is to speak to the ^vhole of 
America . . . 

For four long years a succession of actual ^va^s and 
constant, crises have shaken the entire world and have 
threatened in each case to bring on the gigantic conflict 
^vhich is to-day unhappily a fact. 

It is right that I should recall to your minds the consistent 
and at times successful efforts to your Government in these . 
crises to throw the full weight oPthe United States into the 
cause of peace . . . Some day, though the time may be . 
distant, ^ve can be of even greater help to a crippled 
humanity. 

right, too, to point out that the unfortunate events 
of these recent years have been based on the use of force 
or the threat of force. And it seems to me clear, even at the 
of this great w'ar.'that the influence of America 
should be consistent in seeking for humanity a final peace 
which will eliminate, as far as it is possible to do so, the 
commued use of force between nations . . . 

You must master at the outset a simple but unalterable 
fact m modem foreign rdations. When peace has been 
broken anywhere, peace of all countries everywhere is in 
danger. - ' 

It is easy for you and me to shrug our shoulders and say 
that^ conflicts taking place thousands of imles from the 
mntincntal United States, and, indeed, the whole American 
Hemisphere, do not seriously affect the Americas— and 
mat all the United States has to do is to ignore them and 
go ab(mt om own business. Passionately though we may 
^ire detachment, we arc forced to realize that every ^vord 
mat comes through the air, every ship that sails the sea, 
every battle that is fought docs affect the American future. 

et_ no man or woman thoughtlessly or falsely talk of 
^enca sending its armies to European fields. At this 

A^fcan “f 

I cannot prophesy the immediate economic effect of this 
new war on our nation, but I do say that no American has 
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the moral right to profiteer at the expense either of his 
fellow citizens or of the men, women, and children who 
are living and dying in the nudst of war in Europe. 

Some things we do know, hfost of us in the United 
States believe in spiritual values. Most of us, regardless of 
what church we belong to, believe in the spirit of the New 
Testament — a great teaching which opposes itself to the use 
of force, of armed force, of marching armies and falling 
bombs. The overwhelming masses of our people seek peace 
— peace at home, and the kind of peace in other lands which 
will not jeopardise peace at home 

We have certain ideas and ideals of national safety and 
we must act to preserve that safety to-day and to preserve 
the safety of our children in future years. 

That safety is and will he bound up svith the safety of 
the Western Hemisphere and of the seas adjacent thereto. 
We seek to keep war from our firesides by keeping war from 
coming to the Americas. ' Tor that we have histone 
prccc«nt that goes back to the days of the Administration 
of President George Washington. It is seriom enough and 
tragic enough to every American family in every State in 
the Union to live in a world that is torn by ^va^s on other 
Continents. To-day they affect every American home. It 
it our national duty to use every effort to keep them out of 
the Americas. * 

And at this time let me make the simple plea that 
partisanship and selfishness be adjourned ; and that 
national unity be the thought that underlies all others. 

This nation will remain a neutral nation, but I cannot ask 
that every American remain neutral in thought as well. 
Even a neutral has a right to take account of facts. Even 
a neutral cannot be asked to close his mind or his conscience. 

I have said not once but many tunes that I have 
seen vsar and that I hate war. I say that again and 
again. v 

I hope the United States will keep out of this war. I 
believe that it will. And 1 give >’OU assurances that every 
effort of your Government will be directed toward that 
end. 

As long as it remains within my power to prevent, there 
will be no bladcout of peace in United States. 
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Twf documents comes to an end. 

hJto^-t^rp ^ 

urcnTiY ^ ^ message to the special session 

odd embargo. But this, by the 

of all V by far the least meaningful 

uresintS of the time. The arguments 

The inti'Tmr^^^ not the arguments of high policy. 
counfrJ Tfi message of January 4, that this 

onlv interest in the world conflict, \verc 

be thp^r/.-^^ ^ quotations. W^at everyone knew to 
was not d‘ *‘opeal of the arms embargo 

f ^ mentioned. Instead, the President 
^vith embargo svas inconsistent 

it helned on^>*°M^ law, inherently un-neutral because 
t helped one side and hurt the other, and more likely 

Sint S T “ 'h™ >^«P “ «“'• 

sSLrl H to bo found in 

m Senator Pittman and 

statement of ''''=0' oiltcr signiiicant 

the message of T. "’“'•e already in 

why the *mc!!£r^''*f '^.u’ ‘Sere seems to be no reason 
reproduced hue® session should be 



